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IN MARCH 


Education Is People: We 
may discuss subject mat- 
ter, child growth, and 
the curriculum, but when 
we begin to think back 
on our experience, it is 
the influence of person- 
alities which has been 
dominant in educating us. 


William Heard  Kilpa- 
trick writes a very human 
account which he calls 
“People Who Made Me.” 
J. D. Landsdowne looks 
back thirty years and re- 
calls his teachers. 


There is a short story 
about teachers written by 
Martha I. Johnson, and an 
article called “And How 
We Have Learned” pre- 
pared for us by two pl 
year teachers, Eilee: 
Ferguson and Jane Mc 
Dermott. C. A. Webei 
discusses how faculty 
meetings can contribute 
more positively to teacher 
growth. Carl M. Horn de- 
scribes teachers at work 
in a Chrysler plant. 


“How can I get ac- 
quainted with each child 
when I have 278 young- 
sters in my classes?” is 
the thesis of an‘article by 
Grace Magee. Maurice 
Troyer discusses educa- 
tion from unexpected 
quarters in “Education by 
Heroes,” Dale Zeller tells 
us how teachers learn 
from people, and H. I. 
Willett describes “Out- 
of-School Teachers.” 
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Loline Wallace Noore 


This statement of heritage and responsibility of the American teacher came to 
Educational Leadership with the notation, “submitted in the desire to help 
teachers to realize their privilege, opportunity, and responsibility in these 
critical days when the need for educational leadership is acute.” The author 
is Professor of Education at Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


THIS IS MY COUNTRY 


Beautiful for spacious skies, under which I may still walk unafraid, 
into which I may still look without terror or despair. My free land, 
beautiful for amber waves of grain, growing for the feeding of the 
nations; for joyful sharing with hungry children everywhere. Her 
forests stand guard, Her streams bear cargoes. Her fruited plains yield 
their stores. Her purple mountains give wealth. It is a wide land, of 
diverse treasures, beauty and wondrous possibilities. There is so much 
to learn about it. 


THIS IS MY LIBERTY 

I may walk the thoroughfare to freedom which still echoes those 
pilgrim feet of long ago, of the men and women who crossed a hostile 
ocean bringing their household gods, their brave ideals of free national- 
ity. They struggled, dreamed, built. And now I may enjoy the protec- 
tion of benignant law; inquire; assemble with my neighbors for any de- 
sired conferring; exchange ideas with free people through free printing 
presses. I may gir earns my life work and place of abode, my friends, 
my rulers, my movements. I may express opinions and choices through 
vote, speech, or petition, safe from terrorism. Recognizing this liberty 
as the achievement of a long human struggle, inspired by ideals of 
justice and friendliness, I am called upon to remember that it will live 
only as generation after generation enters into and poignantly feels its 
meaning. This liberty, protecting each citizen, places upon each the 
responsibility to produce, not depend; to lift, not lean. 


THESE ARE MY CHARTERS, MY DEEDS OF ESTATE 
The documents of democracy. That declaration, born of proud self- 
direction, the triumphant assertion, sounding through the years the 
rights with which men are endowed by their Creator. 
That constitution, born of travail of spirit and unquenchable longing 
for government based upon social justice. 
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That dramatically given charter, confidently prophesying sane self- 
government in all continents and islands. 

These and all such undying declarations of equitable conditions of 
living are the deeds and proofs of my heritage. It is my privilege to 
revere them and keep them fine and clean and to display them proudly, 
remembering that they deny the dangerous doctrine of superiority of 
race and class and demand and decree that government of the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 


yy THIS IS MY FLAG 

The banner of my freedom and of the freedom of all who reach to it. 
The symbol of the dawn of democracy in a world of oppression. The 
banner of heroes proved in liberating strife. If loving it, telling children 
of its deep meaning, if this be “flag-waving,” then my birthright gives 
me the right to wave my flag. 


vv THESE ARE MY FORBEARS 

The well-known and the unknown thinkers of all ages who taught 
mankind, Plato, who said that the gifted should be teachers, directing 
the state with the leadership of intellect and loyalty. Socrates, who 
showed the fascination of helping minds to unfold into fine judging. 
Comenius, with his triumphant certainty. Horace Mann, telling his 
generation that education is the only political safety. And Barnard and 
Sheldon and Parker and Emma Willard and Mary Lyon and all that 
goodly company, called to teach. Distinguished and nameless in many 
ages and lands. Pioneers in America, building schools in woods and 
wilderness, helping to carve a state and give it permanence. Country 
teachers, sending forth civic leaders from little one-room schoolhouses. 
Circuit riders, preaching and teaching as they rode forth to place 
shrines and halls of learning in a new land. Not alone for the tools of 
learning, but for the humanities, as well. 


yy THIS IS MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Gained largely through admirations of teachers who glimpsed the good 
life. Through the pages of history and great literature, the words of 
sages and prophets, poets and dreamers, brought to me in free schools. 
Through the fine living and noble thinking of many whose lives have 
touched mine in commonplace life about me and in books, This 
philosophy will be enriched by the simple heroic living of many around 
me, fearless loy al people. It can strengthen me and show me that I must 
try to help to bring about a srenedianil society. It is hard to walk in 
these days of uncertainty and questioning. But the greatness of the past 
which flows in to me and the greatness of thoughts which have been 
shared with me will surely help to bring certainty. 
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sy THIS IS MY RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

It is not that of my friends and neighbors; yet it is mine to hold sacred 
because of the price which was paid for that right, mine to practice 
without fear of reproach of punishment. I can go to church when and 
where I please. The minister who teaches me may speak forth fearlessly 
his belief. The place of worship need not be hidden and secret. While 
we have religious freedom in this land, it is mine to uphold. 


vy THIS IS MY FIELD OF SERVICE 

My schools, the crystallization of determination that children and 
apprentices might learn. The crystallization of desires and dreams . 
that all the children of all the people might be taught. The salary is not 
so high as that of many other fields. But I have not yet been called upon 
to endure hardships, as have the Norwegian teachers because they dared 
to teach honesty and justice and freedom of conscience. I may plan 
and create as I please, without dread of the “new order.” Here are my 
pupils with their questioning eyes and their individual peculiarities and 
possibilities, their worrying ways and their rewarding love. My people, 
from all lands sprung, asking for the keys to their culture, uniting all 
lands and races. They are my power, for they can multiply my two 
hands by the labor of many hands; my thinking by the thoughts of 
many minds; my work by countless deeds. 


xv THIS IS MY PROFESSIONAL SELF-RESPECT 

Made possible through evolution. For out of the days of despised bond 
servant teachers and down through the years of public neglect of public 
education there were always some who saw teaching as a call to a splen- 
did task and who did a fine job. Entering this field and making it fruitful 
and fine has been an ever-increasing number of those who have brought 
dignity and honor to their calling. 


yy THIS IS MY OPPORTUNITY 


To enter confidently into the fullness of my heritage, all these blessings 
and countless others, earned for me through great endeavor. 

To have courage, to have kindness, to have belief. To set goals of 
struggle and mastery; of knowledge and culture; of faith and vision. 
The opportunity to live generously. To paint a stroke or two in the 
growing mural which shall picture the complete pattern of effective 
education. Believing in democracy, to strive to guide its practice away 
from past mistakes and failures. The opportunity to become forever a 
part of the new world which is being born. To keep alive through the 
persevering guidance of education that patriot dream which sees alabas- 
ter cities rise undimmed and nations crowned with brotherhood from 
sea to shining sea. 
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The Major Problems of Transition 


THE WAR has been a cataclysmic 
experience for the American people. It 
has made us more realistic about the 
world in which we live. It has shattered 
our complacency and caused us to take 
stock of our values and the ways in 
which they can be conserved. Through 
the war experience we should be made 
more mindful of our responsibilities to 
other races and peoples and more cog- 
nizant of our dependence upon them. 
Most of all, we should realize that the 
winning of the war is but the first step 
in the development of a stable world. It 
is likely that the war will be followed 
by a period of unexampled economic 
prosperity which can be made to con- 
tinue only through wise management, 
a spirit of service, and a universal appli- 
cation of the principle of the brother- 
hood of man. 

No group in our society carries a 
heavier responsibility in relation to this 
difficult period of transition than our 
teachers. The war has revealed the 
weaknesses of our past educational ef- 
forts, but it has also opened new vistas 


It is good to look ahead when our way is 
uncertain. That is what Ernest O. Melby of 
the University of Montana helps us to do 
on these pages. Mr. Melby interprets post- 
war problems of a new “one world” in the 
light of our tasks as educators and intro- 
duces topics of transitional importance 
which you will find developed in more de- 
tail in other articles in this issue of Edu- 
cational Leadership. 
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@ Education has an important role to play 
in helping the world from war to peace 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


for educational achievement and _ laid 
bare the basic issues, in terms of which 
educational planning for the future 
must be carried on. If we are to plan 
an intelligent educational program for 
our country and for the world, we must 
be cognizant of the major problems that 
will face a world in transition from war 
to peacetime conditions. 


Providing for Full Employment 

The most crucial problem in the 
period of transition will be that of pro- 
viding full employment, not only for 
the population of our own country, but 
for that of the entire world. Unemploy- 
ment here at home will rock our entire 
economic and social order with de- 
structive results that one hesitates to 
contemplate. Similarly, widespread un- 
employment in any section of the globe 
will threaten peace and security in our 
own country, regardless of the fact that 
‘such unemployment may develop in a 
spot a great distance from home. We 
‘must recognize that our world has be- 
come a little community in which 
maladjustments become felt almost 
immediately, regardless of their source. 

Education has a definite responsibility 
with reference to the maintenance of 
full employment. In the first place, we 
shall not have full employment unless 
our people have such attitudes toward 
our social and economic structure that 
society can plan for full employment. 
In the past, we have opposed govern- 
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mental planning and even widespread 
private planning on the part of industry. 
Traditionally, we have believed in a 
loose, rugged individualism and a 
scarcity concept of economics. We 
must help our people to realize that we 
possess the raw materials, the human 
resources, and the planning genius to 
maintain a national income of at least a 
hundred and fifty billion dollars a year. 
But in order to have such an income, 
we must release the creative capacities 
of our people to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Government must become an 
agency which encourages private enter- 
prise, but it must likewise be an agency 
which facilitates national and _ local 
planning along social and economic 
lines in order that our resources may 
be utilized to their maximum capacity. 


Understanding the Complex 
Role of Government 


At the present moment, many of our 
people are lost in confusion over the 
issue of centralization in government. 
They are fearful of the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of its expanding role 
in our society. Yet, they do not under- 
stand the economic and political forces 
that are producing this centralization. 
It is a recognized fact, of course, that 
the problem of the role of Federal, 
State, and local governments is a very 
complex one which cannot be solved 
without a careful study of all the under- 
lying issues. We must develop for our 
schools a new and more realistic treat- 
ment of government. Instead of a 
course in civics which treats the bare 
machinery of government, we must re- 
late government to the economic and 
social issues of the time. We must help 
our pupils to analyze the problems and 
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conditions which give our Government 
its current signs of growing pains. 

The problems confronting Federal, 
State, and local governments in the 
postwar period will be even more com- 
plex than those of the wartime econ- 
omy. These problems cannot be solved 
in the realm of prejudice and political 
expediency. They will be solved only as 
the American people think through the 
various issues calmly and objectively. 
Education has a major responsibility in 
helping our citizens to do this kind of 
thinking in regard to current issues, As 
educators, we can have no sympathy 
with the idea that these problems are 
too complex for the average citizen. 
Our democracy rests upon popular un- 
derstanding of current issues. This was 
true in the early days of our Republic. 
It is even more true today, because of 
the growing number and complexity of 
our problems. 

Our economic system has long since 
passed the stage where it can be op- 
erated successfully without planning. 
One of the most encouraging signs of 
the present period is the large number 
of civic groups interested in planning 
for the postwar period, Such activity is 
not limited to social and educational 
groups, but is being carried on by busi- 
ness organizations as well. Examples are 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
the Committee on Economic Develbp- 
ment, the work of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the large 
amount of postwar planning being done 
in the various communities of the na- 
tion, both by industry and by civic and 
governmental units. 

But the success of these planning 
efforts will depend upon our willing- 
ness and capacity to work together. 
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Here, our educational institutions have 
a major responsibility. In the past, we 
have carried on an education which has 
been essentially competitive in charac- 
ter. We have done little to equip boys 
and girls and men and women for co- 
operative effort. Every school must 
become a laboratory for teaching boys 
and girls how to work together. Often 
when we ask employers of large num- 
bers of people what is the major weak- 
ness of the people they employ, they 
are likely to reply that the young men 
and women have not learned to work 
with others. Teamwork is going to be 
important in the postwar world if full 
employment is to result. We shall not 
have continuing and effective teamwork 
unless our educational institutions pro- 
vide preparation for it. 


Developing Social Effectiveness 

But education faces not only the re- 
sponsibility of changing the attitudes 
of citizens so as to make full employ- 
ment possible. It must also equip the 
citizens for effective participation in 
our society. Vast numbers of those now 
employed on the fighting fronts will 
need to be re-trained for participation 
in peacetime production. Those injured 
in the war will need to be rehabilitated 
for effective participation in our eco- 
nomic order and happy living in our 
society. We need a new conception of 
the significance of vocational education 
and a new outlook in regard to the role 
of the various professions in our so- 
ciety. Generally speaking, there will be 
more emphasis in the postwar world on 
rendering service to one’s fellow men 
and less on individualistic profit or gain. 
This does not mean that the profit 
motive will disappear. It means merely 
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that man will see other motives in his 


‘vocation or profession which play a 


larger part in his life than desire for 
profit. 

A careful analysis of our society will 
have to be made in order to determine 
our needs in various professions and 
fields of activity. Now, for example, we 
are training almost no teachers, If full 
employment continues in the postwar 
period we shall find it increasingly 
difficult to recruit new entrants into the 
teaching profession, unless we can give 
that profession a dignity, economic se- 
curity, and attractiveness it has not 
possessed heretofore. Similarly, if we 
wish to give adequate medical care to 
our population, it will be necessary to 
provide more doctors than we had in 
the prewar period. If education is ex- 
tended downward through the kinder- 
garten and nursery school and upward 
through the junior college for the vast 
majority of our people, we shall need 
a far larger number of teachers than 
we had before the war. We must also 
keep in mind that a period of pros- 
perity will carry with it a greater em- 
phasis upon artistic and cultural areas 
of human experience. We shall need 
more musicians, more painters, more 
writers, more social workers, and more 
experts in the field of recreation. 

We have only begun to develop the 
community as a place in which to live. 
Improved housing, more parks and play- 
grounds, more effective community 
organization will all create the need for 
skilled leadership and __ professional 
competence. We shall need more archi- 
tects, more landscape and interior de- 
signers, more men and women who can 
give sound leadership to our community 
organizations. 
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In the past few years we have been 
extremely critical of the leadership 
given to labor and capital, as well as 
the leadership in our political life. We 
criticize politicians, labor leaders, and 
industrial magnates alike, accusing them 
of selfishness, lack of social vision, and 
disregard of public welfare. Even 
though the criticism may be well- 
founded, we shall do little about it until 
we provide a definite educational pro- 
gram for leaders in these areas and until 
we as teachers do something to encour- 
age high-minded young men and women 
to enter these fields, 

Too many of our college students 
consider a political career something to 
be avoided because of the evil connota- 
tion of the word “politician.” Similarly, 
relatively few men and women set out 
to become leaders in the labor move- 
ment. In the main we have no program 
of training for any of these fields. Even 
such programs as we have emphasize 
chiefly the technical skills and knowl- 
edges involved and give little prepara- 
tion in the way of basic social attitudes 
and preparation for broader responsi- 
bilities. 


Establishing a Stable World Order 


But no matter how good a job we 
do in educating for full employment 
and social effectiveness at home, we 
shall be unable to maintain the stability 
of our own society unless that society 
plays its part as a member nation in a 
stable world order. Education for 
“one world” is going to be a difficult 
undertaking. We are as yet not agreed 
on the extent to which we wish to par- 
ticipate in a world government. Nor 
have we agreed upon the structure of 
world society. But there can be no de- 
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nying that we are ready to go further 
in this direction than ever before in our 
history. Almost all thinking men and 
women recognize the need for some 
kind of world-wide organization of na- 
tions. They recognize further that this 
organization must be equipped and 
authorized to utilize force in maintain- 
ing world peace and justice. As edu- 
cators we need to think these problems 
through very carefully. 

While we may not come to complete 
agreement on the desired pattern for 
world organization, we shall make our- 
selves more effective as teachers of 
children and youth if we acquire an 
understanding of the various issues and 
a sensitivity to them. For one thing, no 
world organization will be successful 
in the absence of willingness to co- 
operate on the part of the various na- 
tions. And our willingness to cooperate 
with the peoples of other nations is a 
quality that can be developed by educa- 
tion. As teachers we can do much to 
teach our boys and girls to appreciate 
the achievements of other races and 
peoples. We can by our own example 
teach tolerance and understanding. We 
can bring into our classrooms the artis- 
tic, literary, and musical achievements 
of our neighbors in this hemisphere and 
of peoples the world over, and help 
boys and girls to see that foreigners are 
not odd, peculiar people, but men and 
women whose major aspirations in life 
are very similar to our own but whose 
modes of expression are somewhat dif- 
ferent and therefore exceedingly in- 
teresting and worthwhile for us. 

In dealing with the problem of world- 
wide organization, we must remember 
that its development is a long-time 
undertaking. Our own nation has more 
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than one hundred and fifty years of ex- 
perience in the practice of federal gov- 
ernment. We have by no means attained 
perfection in that period. In fact, it 
often appears to us that we have made 
only a very small beginning. It seems 
unreasonable to suppose that in the or- 
ganization of a world society we shall 
make very much more rapid progress. 
For these reasons we need to remember 
that educational programs should be de- 
signed not only for the creation of 
immediate attitudes and abilities, but 
also for bringing about long-time 
understanding and laying the founda- 
tions for a stable, world-wide social 
structure. 


Developing a Truly Great 
Conception of Life 

The present war can be traced in 
large measure to the breakdown of 
spiritual and moral values which took 
place from 1918 to 1939. No stable 
world either at home or abroad can be 
built on a set of unsound life philoso- 
phies. Throughout the United Nations 
and in the occupied countries people 
have been horrified by the ghastly re- 
sult of totalitarian outlooks on life based 
on power and the negation of human 
values. It is not enough, however, to 
express our horror and opposition to 
such concepts of life. We shall need a 
positive program in order that our 
people may have something to live for 
and live by. Separation of church and 
state in America has caused public edu- 
cation to avoid the realm of religion. 
Regardless of one’s points of view in 
these areas, there is no necessity for the 
kind of education which disregards the 
question of values. On the contrary, our 
educational institutions will fall far 
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short of their opportunities unless they 


‘give our children and youth sound con- 


ceptions of life and a devotion to human 
values. 

The basic principles of democracy 
are virtually the same as those of the 
Christian tradition. They emphasize 
faith in the common man, respect for 
the worth and dignity of individual 
human beings, and respect for truth. 
Such basic principles can be taught by 
the adherents of all of our various re- 
ligious sects. Moreover, they can be 
given expression in the life of the 
schools through music, art, literature, 
and the great out-of-doors. 

The cynic has no place in the class- 
room as a worker with children and 
young people. I do not see how one can 
be a teacher in the true sense of the 
word, and at the same time sit in the 
seat of the scornful. Education should 
make one more reverent, more sympa- 
thetic toward one’s fellow men. 

If in the postwar world we are to 
have great literature, glorious music, 
and socially significant art, we must de- 
velop an educational program which 
gives a prominent place to the question 
of values. Here we must take care that 
our attention to values does not degen- 
erate into mere lip service and doctri- 
naire presentation of morals and ethics. 
In fact, the most effective program in 
this direction will not be verbal. It is 
when the great conceptions we try to 
teach become basic to the very life of 
our schools and communities that we 
shall be most effective. The school must 
itself become a fine example of demo- 
cratic living. In this living we shall ex- 
perience first hand the meaning of a 
significant art, the beauties of our music, 
our literature, and our scenic glories. 
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Building a New Concept of Leadership 


The final problem to which attention 
is directed in this article is that of build- 
ing a philosophy and practice of educa- 
tional leadership designed to meet the 
demands of the difficult period of tran- 
sition. Educational administration and 
supervision are going through a difficult 
period in transition themselves. Theo- 
retically at least, we have turned our 
backs on the authoritarianism and 
mechanistic tendencies of our earlier 
activities. Generally, administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers are groping 
for a new concept of leadership and 
new methods of procedure. Democracy 
in administration is a term frequently 
heard. A careful examination of current 
practice, however, indicates a strange 
mixture of the new and the old. 

Some of our democracy in leadership 
is merely benevolent despotism. In 
other cases, it constitutes an excessive 
collectivism with little resultant free- 
dom for creative effort. In still other 
instances, it is a sort of chaotic lack of 
program and common goals. None of 
these conditions will meet the difficult 
problems we shall face in the transition 
period. We shall need to stay in close 
touch with one another in order that 
we may profit from each other’s activi- 
ties and share in each other’s strength, 
courage, and imagination. 

Leadership can no longer be the func- 
tion of administrators and supervisors 
alone. It is a responsibility which must 
be shared by teachers, pupils, members 
of boards of education, parents, and all 
who have an interest in education and 
in social progress. The greatest prob- 
lem of educational leadership for the 
postwar world is that of so organizing 
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the school and community that all who 
are interested in education can make 
their best contribution to the improve- 
ment of the educational process, 
Perhaps the first step in educational 
leadership is that of helping the people 
with whom we are associated to dis- 
cover, clarify, and intensify their goals 
and objectives. We shall not succeed in 
this leadership undertaking unless we 
are constantly analyzing, clarifying, and 
intensifying our own aims and purposes. 
In the second place, leadership must 
function so as to release the creative 
capacities of those with whom we are 
associated. This is a most subtle and 
complex undertaking which cannot be 
treated in this article. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as a result of the work of 
supervision, the teachers, the pupils, and 
the people of the community should 
have more, and not less, freedom. They 
should have more enthusiasm for their 
work and be clearer about their goals 
and objectives. Finally, educational 
leadership itself calls for a strong faith 
in human values and in the capacity of 
human beings for solving their prob- 
lems. Cynics have no place in leadership. 
Humanity is passing through an or- 
deal such as it has never experienced 
before in history. It can emerge from 
this ordeal into a world of security, 
justice, and creative achievement only 
as it has faith, imagination, social effec- 
tiveness, and devotion to the idea of the 
brotherhood of man. Such human at- 
tributes can be developed only in an 
education which is itself devoted to 
these qualities and whose leaders order 
their own lives on such a basis. The 
period of transition will thus be full of 
difficult problems, but it will also be 
filled with unexampled opportunities. 
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@ Let us examine the war-borne innovations in our 


What Shall We Salvage? 


schools to determine which are worth keeping 


SAMUEL J. McLAUGHLIN 


This is not an arm-chair discussion. The author bases his conclusions on a 
random sampling of the opinions of one hundred fifty air cadets who repre- 
sent schools in the West and Central States, sixty college freshmen, members 
of the armed forces, members of boards of education, seventy-five upper 
classmen in a liberal arts college, students in an apprentice school of a large 
corporation, youth who left high school to work in war industries, a few 
parents and teachers, and school administrators from eight states. 


MAKING postwar education serve the 
needs of all youth in a democracy is a 
challenge to the best minds and the 
bravest souls. However, judgments 
concerning the postwar curriculum and 
program come too often from arm- 
chair philosophers nestled in ivory tow- 
ers rather than from those who are 
sensitive to the stresses and strains of 
Main Street. Altogether too infre- 
quently do we solicit the ideas of our 
consumer public. In the final analysis, it 
is quite certain that postwar education 
will be determined by public opinion 
and demand. Then, too, the public pays 
the bill, and it has been evident through- 
out the history of American education 
that the rank-and-file citizen is glad to 
support that which he feels is vital and 
important. What education does Amer- 
ica value? To what extent has the war 
curriculum of the American high school 
appealed to participants and patrons? 
What do our citizens want continued, 
what curtailed, what enhanced? 

To learn what aspects of the war 
curriculum should be salvaged, the 
writer has questioned nearly five hun- 
dred persons who have experienced the 
program of the contemporary second- 
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ary school and who will have a signifi- 
cant role in shaping its future. Air cadets 
were selected for this study because 
they represent a group of young men 
who have just come from the secondary 
schools, are now pursuing a specialized 
program, and have some opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of their pre- 
vious education. The students in the 
liberal arts college represent another 
group of youth who have just finished 
their high school education and who 
have various professional goals in view. 
Young people who left school to enter 
industry or the armed forces are sig- 
nificant, for they valued their present 
pursuits more than schooling of the 
sort they were receiving. School ad- 
ministrators were questioned, for they 
have had an opportunity to view school 
programs over a period of years and 
should have some perspective. It was 
aimed at choosing a sampling which 
would give a good cross-sectional view 
of those who will influence the future 
of American education. 

Those who were interrogated by 
interview or questionnaire were re- 
minded of most of the vast changes 
which have occurred in the program 
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and curriculum of many secondary 
schools due to the war emergency. 
They were asked to evaluate those 
changes and indicate those which they 
felt should be retained, which expanded, 
and which discarded in the postwar 
period. 

The great majority of those ques- 
tioned feel that tomorrow’s secondary 
school must differ a good deal from the 
institution of yesterday, if it is to pre- 
pare youth for effectiveness in the type 
of society which will characterize post- 
war America. Many interesting and 
valuable suggestions were offered. 
While there was some difference of 
opinion in regard to the program 
American education should foster, gen- 
erally there was much closer agreement 
than one would expect. Although youth 
in college was less radical in its opinions 
than youth in industry, the vast ma- 
jority in both want a new education. 
Strange as it may be, there was a high 
correlation between the majority 
opinion of youth and the point of view 
of most of the school administrators. 


Physical Fitness for Peace 

Shall we develop rugged men? Prac- 
tically all of those questioned feel that 
health and physical fitness have been 
seriously neglected in the prewar sec- 
ondary schools. They think that the 
impetus given to this area during the 
war should, by all means, carry over to 
the postwar school. Very few would 
have military training or “too strenu- 
ous” physical activity, but they want 
every youth to have health, coordina- 
tion, and physical alertness. Although 
a few school administrators feel that 
the leisure recreational type activities 
of prewar physical education were 
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Samuel J. McLaughlin, Director of Teacher 
Education at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, reports for us here on how 
a representative group of persons who are 
acquainted with the contemporary secondary 
school feel about such matters as How 
much stress shall we place on physical edu- 
cation? Shall we go “all out” for vocational 
training? Are semesters and credits sacred? 
Shall we insist on mathematics and physics 
for everybody? Does learning have to be 
segmented? 


wrong and would substitute “tough” 
activities for all, the vast majority are 
not of that opinion. They want physical 
education designed for health in a life 
of peace and feel that the recreational 
aspects should be stressed. 

Practically all would have required 
physical education every day and 
would provide health examinations, 
health facilities, and adequate health in- 
struction. “Our prewar physical educa- 
tion needed revamping and much more 
emphasis, but not so much in the direc- 
tion of making us physically tough.” 
Only nine in the group would have 
military training and procedures in the 
postwar secondary school. Typical ex- 
pressions are these: “We certainly don’t 
want the oncoming youth educated in 
a military atmosphere. Our propagan- 
dists have scandalized Germany for just 
that thing.” “We must not educate for 
death as was done in Germany.” Only 
five out of one hundred fifty cadets 
favored military training after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. It seems that the 
vast majority desire to emphasize health 
and alertness in the physical education 
offerings. 


Curricula With a Purpose 


Do we want a new deal in education? 
In examining the ideas presented by 
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this varied group, it is significant to 
note that youth in colleges, industry, 
and in the armed forces (the voters, 
parents, school board members, and tax- 
payers of tomorrow) are more insistent 
than many of the older adults that the 
prewar school needs renovating. About 
one-fourth are rather complacent, but 
most of these come from high schools 
in well-known systems where more 
modern curricula are in operation. 
Then, too, the group which was more 
or less satisfied with its high school 
background is composed mostly of col- 
lege students, 

The majority of the group desiring a 
great deal of change have been im- 
pressed by the purposefulness of the 
war curricula, much of which is headed 
toward a discernible goal. Many of the 
renovations suggested involve “method 
more than curriculum.” The bulk of 
the youth and the majority of the adults 
have been impressed by the “narrow, 
academic, textbookish procedures in the 
school” and wish for “more subjects of 
actual experience,” “more problem solv- 
ing and action rather than mere read- 
ing.” They state that “too many courses 
in the prewar school had no purpose or 
the purpose was not made known.” 
Some attribute this deficiency to “teach- 
ers who were too old and whose 
methods were out of date.” 

Cadets, for instance, although they 
feel that some of their present instruc- 
tion is poor, see the part that purpose 
plays in learning and they feel that too 
many of their former high school 
teachers went through the motions but 
had little notion of the result desired. 
Most of the youth questioned insist that 
more high school courses should be or- 
ganized “the way we learn things in 
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life outside the school,” and the ma- 
jority of both youth and adults indicate 
the importance of work experience and 
the application of school courses to 
their environment, to life situations, and 
to community resources. A functional 
curriculum appears to be the demand. 


Too Much Education for “Storage” 
Shall we have robots or men? While 
a few strongly urge a more or less “all 
out” vocational or industrial education, 
it is generally conceded that a well- 
balanced program of general and voca- 
tional education will be needed in the 
postwar school, However, nearly all are 
insistent that general education needs to 
be vastly different from that which has 
been in vogue, for it is widely felt that 
so-called general education has been 
too academic and too out of tune with 
contemporary life. It is frequently 
stated that the additions to the general 
education program during the war have 
been beneficial and should be continued. 
It is asserted that general education 
should prepare youth to live effectively 
in the areas common to all citizens and 
should deal with those problems which 
are basic to the contemporary world. 
To quote from a cadet, “In evaluating 
these changes, one must first choose a 
viewpoint and a setting. What kind of 
a world are we going to have... . or 
want... after the war? What kinds of 
citizens do we want and need to mold 
for life in this world? Most of these 
war changes, I feel, will be discarded 
as emergency measures, Personally, I 
am in favor of a basic liberal educa- 
tion . . . to which must be added the 
modern viewpoint, the past brought up- 
to-date, the wealth of the ages inter- 
preted by the understanding of today.” 
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The majority feel that our general 
education program in the future must 
develop a higher degree of relationship 
between curriculum content and the 
actual life of youth, and they stress the 
necessity of teaching the material on 
a more experimental, functional basis. 
General education for “storage” and 
courses with no more objective than 
“it’s good for you” are pointedly con- 
demned. 

There appears to be no clear-cut ma- 
jority opinion concerning vocational 
education in the secondary school. 
About half of those questioned believe 
that vocational education has been 
seriously neglected and that the impetus 
given to it by the war is much needed. 
A large majority emphasize that most 
high school students do not go to col- 
lege and, therefore, have to begin their 
vocational career as soon as they 


graduate, if not before. Consequently,. 


opportunities should be offered for bet- 
ter preparation for the occupation they 
will pursue. 

Most of the youth interrogated be- 
lieve that vocational education should 
be a part of the “four-year high school,” 
but practically all of the adult group 
think that vocational education should 
come during the junior college years 
(thirteenth and fourteenth grades) or 
be sponsored by industry after youth 
has graduated from high school. The 
older adults think that “vitalized” gen- 
eral education is so large a program that 
there is not room for vocational educa- 
tion of a specialized type. Many assert 
that the curtailment of vital general edu- 
cation offerings to make place for 
industrial courses, even during the war, 
would seriously handicap youth in the 
postwar years. Many youth from small 
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communities stress the need of school 
consolidation so that broader vocational 
offerings may be available to all. 


All Groups Favor Some Form 
of Vocational Training 

There is no agreement on the type 
or kind of vocational education which 
should be available in the postwar 
school. Some would have the high 
school offer a generous variety of 
specialized vocational offerings which 
would fit individuals for definite jobs 
in industry. Others would have no 
specialized courses, but would provide 
broad, general background of vocational 
and industrial courses which would pre- 
pare the youth to fit quickly into any 
industrial pursuit. Many older adults, 
principally school administrators, think 
that the high school should provide 
broad technical background courses so 
that youth can adapt itself to changes 
in industry and make labor more mobile, 
but believe that specialized courses 
should be offered in addition to qualify 
the individual to do a special type of 
work, This last group emphasizes that 
we are going to live in a world where 
technical knowledge becomes more and 
more important and that, therefore, in- 
dustrial education must be made avail- 
able to youth. 

It should be especially noted that prac- 
tically all of the youth who left school 
to enter industry feel strongly that more 
vocational education should be offered 
in our schools, It seems, then, that there 
is fair unanimity of opinion that the 
postwar school should stress vocational 
education, but there is not agreement 
in regard to the type or the placement 
of vocational and technical offerings. 
Furthermore, there appears to be almost 
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complete agreement that schools can 
learn much from industry and from the 
armed forces concerning effective, 
shortened methods in industrial educa- 
tion. 


“Shelve the Dusty Rules” 


Are semesters and credits sacred? 
The fact that the war curriculum has 
shown that all courses need not neces- 
sarily be a year or a semester long has 
evidently impressed the majority, espe- 
cially youth. Many ridicule the idea of 
measuring accomplishment in terms of 
credits, units, and hours spent rather 
than in terms of achievement. “Schools 
need to shelve some of the dusty rules 
and regulations” is the feeling of many. 
Others assert, “The credit system will 
be radically changed and students will 
be admitted, promoted, and otherwise 
treated in accordance with ability tests.” 

It is stressed that short courses and 
the needs of the war have demonstrated 
the inappropriateness of our customary 
credit system for this purpose. Many 
courses or areas should be pursued sev- 
eral years, while others need be only a 
few weeks in duration. Interestingly, 
while the majority favor short courses 
for special purposes, they are strongly 
opposed to speed-up courses, for they 
think that they “develop technicians 
without vision.” It seems that the as- 
sumption that all learning is divided into 
two semesters and that an educated 
youth is the product of a sequence of 
courses, credits, and time-clock periods 
has been given a severe bombing during 
the past two years. 


Educate for World Understanding 
Must we be isolationists? A good 
many secondary schools have intro- 
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duced courses during the war which 


‘deal with postwar America and the 


postwar world. Such courses have im- 
pressed youth, especially the cadets, and 
many school administrators stress the 
importance of such consideration. A 
good many emphasize the importance 
of “vital civic education and interna- 
tional relations to teach the errors, 
mistakes, and causes of this war and how 
to bring about international cooperation 
and everlasting peace.” Although a few 
older adults feel that we are going to 
live in a highly competitive world 
where survival will depend on might 
and technological knowledge, nearly all 
youth believe that we must and will 
develop a cooperative world economy. 
It is generally asserted that schools need 
to study the cultures and problems of 
all important nations and to consider 
the structure necessary to develop a 
world organization and a world econ- 
omy. It is repeatedly stated that our 
focus in history and social science has 
been directed too rigidly to Europe 
and Western civilizations, to the utter 
neglect of the highly populated nations 
of the East. “We need to give more 
thought in the future to Russia, China, 
South America, Japan, India, etc.” 
Who will direct postwar America? 
The majority, in fact, practically all 
youth, believe that the courses concern- 
ing postwar America are extremely 
important. “We need to think critically 
and realistically about the tremendous 
problems that will face us after the war 
is completed.” We must learn “to direct 
the forces of technology toward the 
common good.” We have to “develop 
better techniques for teaching people to 
think clearly and justly and it is all so 
much a matter of attitude.” “It’s so 
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difficult to get the facts. Our courses 
must deal with the analysis of propa- 
ganda and include newspapers, radio, 
movies, magazines, and current litera- 
ture rather than just textbooks.” 

It is stressed that social consciousness 
and civic alertness come by practice, 
not by dictate or preachment. It seems 
that youth and adults are aware of the 
importance of being prepared for the 
problems of postwar America and the 
postwar world and they want the 
schools to devote the necessary time 
for such consideration. Furthermore, 
they feel that the way an individual 
acquires information is extremely im- 
portant and that opportunity for social 
action should be provided. 


Giving Learning a Focus 

Must learning be segmented? An- 
other wartime procedure that seems to 
have impressed many youth, especially 
cadets, is the new courses in high 
schools and Army and Navy schools in 
which materials from many fields have 
been unified around a central task or 
problem. For example, the cadets stress 
the reality of their work in which neces- 
sary science, mathematics, economics, 
practical arts, etc., are focused on the 
functional result rather than pigeon- 
holed in several classes, It is felt by many 
that this idea should be used more 
widely in the postwar school. The ma- 
jority believe that in the public school 
the curriculum is too segmented and 
unrelated and that it could be organized 
on the basis of relationship rather than 
fields. One youth states the problem 
rather concisely when he asks, “Why 
can’t we attack the problems of society 
as they are rather than to get lost in a 
maze of subjects which bear little on 
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the problem and give one-sided views?” 

Whither guidance? The adults ques- 
tioned seldom mention guidance spe- 
cifically, but youth feels that the 
impetus given to this function by the 
war and by the Victory Corps is to be 
commended. Youth believes that the 
war has caused many schools to practice 
vocational guidance genuinely and to 
use aptitude tests widely, and that the 
trend should be continued and greatly 
enhanced. It seems to the writer that 
youth feels more strongly concerning 
guidance than any other aspect dis- 
cussed. Many feel very bitter toward 
their schools because of the lack, “ab- 
solute absence,” some state, of worth- 
while guidance. They attribute the 
neglect of guidance in the schools to 
the fact that too few teachers know 
the work-a-day world and “too many 
others don’t give a damn.” Guidance is 
very generally considered one of the 
most important aspects of a good school. 


Education to Meet Needs 


Shall the servicing of needs be left to 
chance? It is felt by the majority, both 
youth and adults, that the new short 
courses in first aid, home nursing, nutri- 
tion, consumer buying, etc., are very 
important and should be continued after 
the war. “Those are courses which are 
needed in all periods of a person’s life.” 
Many stress the fact that the war has 
emphasized the necessity of courses in 
family relationships, mental hygiene, 
and child development. They desire all 
of those areas included in the postwar 
school and want them “taught realis- 
tically and practically to both sexes.” 
Courses which meet the personal and 
social needs of youth are evidently 
valued highly. 
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Mathematics and physics for all? So 
_much has been said and written by 
_ speakers, writers, educators, military 
leaders, instructors in flight schools, etc., 
in regard to the lack of background in 
mathematics and science evidenced by 
members of the armed forces, that it 
might be assumed that citizens would 
want the present stress on those fields 
continued. Strange to relate, that is not 
the case. Thirteen individuals specific- 
ally mention mathematics or physics and 
only eight indicate that more emphasis 
should be placed on those fields. Others 
indicate that mathematics and physics 
should be taught functionally in the 
postwar school with generous applica- 
tion to everyday problems and to the 
local environment. It is quite possible 
that deficiencies in mathematics which 
have appeared are due to lack of goal, 
neglect of applications, and to purpose- 
less drill. It is too easy to assume that 
the postwar school should stress more 
and longer drills and more coercion, 
when the basic need may be more pur- 
pose and more real situations for use of 
material. 


Activists Rather Than Escapists 


What of the future? To all appear- 
ances, it seems that public education 


has been presented an unusual oppor- 
tunity to evaluate its curriculum, pro- 
gram, and services. Shortage of teachers, 
demands of educational organizations, 
and numerous pressure groups have 
saturated many of our schools with 
courses that were not there before 1941. 
The adoption of the new has caused the 
temporary curtailment or abolition of 
much that characterized the prewar 
school. When peace comes, or pref- 
erably before that time, society will 
have to decide what an effective post- 
war school should sponsor. It is ex- 
tremely important that intelligent 
criteria be used in this evaluation so that 
our new school will not be a mere 
hodge-podge of unrelated, purposeless 
exercises. 

What shall we salvage? What shall 
we retain from the prewar program? 
If we follow the ideas of the youth and 
most of the adults contacted in this re- 
port, our postwar school will fit men 
and women for the world of tomorrow 
in all of its areas. The secondary school 
will become a living, regenerative, pro- 
phetic institution which wrestles with 
the vital problems of youth and its 
world, and more teachers will become 
activists in our hurly-burly society 
rather than institutional escapists. 


UNITY IS NOT CREATED by pep talks, but by mutual interests, and, 
above all, by the experience of doing things together. There is enormous 
work to be done in the world that can only be done by a great many doing 
it together in an organized way. ... In the mutual performance of necessary 
world tasks lies the hope of the gradual evolution of a world commonwealth. 
It will never spring full-fledged from the mind of some genius, all drawn up 
on tables of stone. But if we... go on working together for specific ob- 
jectives, our children’s children may one day look around about them on this 
earth for peace and, behold, they will find it there—From “The Only Road 
to Peace” by Dorothy Thompson in The American Mercury, December, 


1943. 
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From The London Times Educational 
Supplement, September 25, 1943 


It's a Small World 


SIR, From the point of view of the experienced class teacher, your 
correspondent’s summary of the Norwood Committee’s conclusions as to the 
functions of the inspectorate indicates a deplorable omission. The inspectors are 
to “act as a tonic,” to “stop drift,” to “ask questions,” to “cross fertilize,” and to 
find light “for dark places.” Are they never to approve the light places? 

There are inspectors (and apparently the committee wishes to perpetuate 
them), who arrive in a school as witch doctors smelling out black magic, They 
walk into the classroom of a man or woman who, for five hours a day and often 
under the most trying conditions is in actual contact with the children, doing the 
job for which the whole creaking machinery of education, with all its hangers-on, 
exists. Many of these teachers labour at the task of training living people enthusi- 
astically and with never a word of encouragement. And these are the men and 
women whom the inspector (together with many heads, managers, and admin- 
istrators) treats as dirt beneath his feet, with hauteur and impatience, which are 
directly proportionate to the distance of the visitor from actual work with 
children. 

This work necessitates and is fertilized by constant experiment and adjust- 
ment. Our inspector passes over all this constructive effort, and pounces joyfully 
on the line ruled too long or the unmarked misspelt word, adds a witticism or 
two at the expense of the teacher, and concludes his inspection with a few “all 
pals together” remarks to the children which harvest a sycophantic “yes, sir” 
chorus and utter boredom from the child-audience. The inspector passes out in a 
cloud of intellectual snobbery, leaving the teacher to re-shoulder the work . . . 

Encouragement? A word of praise for a child’s courteous behaviour or for an 
imaginative effort to fit the subject to the basic needs of the child mind? Not 
likely. A swift descent “at least once in every five years” from the Olympic slopes 
where the educational parasites have their delectable homes, a “full inspection,” 
consisting of the hurling of a selection of lightning shafts, and then exit to the 
inspectorial car. ... 

There is widespread frustration and resentment among teachers, who feel that 
they are left more and more to “hold the baby” and are then sharply criticized 
as to their method of holding by all who have a fat finger in the educational pie 
but do not help to bake it—may this mixture of metaphors help to stir it! . 

Is, then, a further host of officials to be created w ho, in the time that they. can 
spare from compiling statistics upon the consumption of milk in schools, will sally 
forth to find out what the teacher is doing and to tell him to stop it? 

FraNK Hewitt 
150, Utting Avenue, Liverpool 4 
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@ Here are some problems of the world and of our schools 
which must be met with hard thinking and bold action 


Broadening Our Horizons 


THOSE WHO truly believe in Ameri- 
can education and who want to see it 
become an even greater force for 
democratic progress are faced with the 
opportunity to do the hardest thinking 
and to take the boldest action of all 
time. If they are to have a hand in mak- 
ing the kind of America and world that 
children deserve, they must begin now 
to plan and to conduct schools which 
work definitely toward this objective. 

Schools alone, of course, cannot solve 
the many local, national, and interna- 
tional problems of the war and postwar 
periods. Yet they can be of immeasur- 
able assistance in bringing about the best 
possible solution to these problems 
through the democratic way. 

Problem Number One for the schools 
as well as for other American institu- 
tions is the winning of the war. In the 
months just ahead, our nation is launch- 


“Build a new world in your own com- 
munity” might well become the slogan of 
school people concerned with making this 
a happier land. The opportunities for edu- 
cators to take a lead in such a program are 
innumerable. Already groups of people— 
not necessarily forums, but often gatherings 
of only four of five persons—find themselves 
talking about problems of the war and post- 
war and discussing ways of solving them. 
We should like to suggest that such groups 
may wish to use the questions presented 
here as a basis for discussion. The author of 
this article was formerly Educational Di- 
rector of the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation and is now with the Office of Price 
Administration. 
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ing an extremely tough and costly 
campaign in its military invasion from 
the West of Hitler’s European fortress. 
During this year and until the final de- 
feat of Japan, it will continue and step 
up its military efforts in the Pacific area. 
While these campaigns are under way, 
our country and our people must make 
even more important living adjustments 
and even greater sacrifices. 

Already many schools throughout 
America have made great contributions 
to our nation’s war program. Nearly 
every school has taken part in one way 
or another—in war stamp and bond 
drives, in price control and rationing 
activities, in salvage campaigns, in Red 
Cross training, in civilian defense, and 
in pre-induction training for our armed 
services. In the immediate future, 
schools must intensify their efforts to 
do what they can to make both the 
home front and the military front as 
strong as possible. Many of the things 
they have done have been important, 
but schools have failed to meet squarely 
a number of the problems most vital to 
winning the war and the peace. 

While schools are giving their atten- 
tion to America’s war program, they 
can and should begin now to consider 
the problems of transition—from a 
world at war to a world at peace, from 
a world of uncertainty to a world of 
security, from a world of want to a 
world of plenty, from a world marked 
by slavery to a world of freedom, from 
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a world of authoritarianism to a world 
of democracy. 

To start building this new world at 
home and abroad, schools can organize 
study-action programs which deal with 
such problems as the following, each 
group of which presents a series of 
questions: 


The Problems of Winning the War 


1. How can American civilians do 
their full part in helping win the war? 
What contributions can they make to 
speed the United Nations along the hard 
road to victory and a free world? 

2. What are the war aims of the 
United Nations and the Axis? What are 
the main provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter, and of the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran declarations? What are the 
major features of Germany’s New Or- 
der and of Japan’s Greater Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere? 

3. What are the wartime policies 
and practices of the United Nations in 
areas liberated or to be liberated from 
Axis domination? What are the United 
Nations doing to encourage the de- 
velopment of democratic governments 
in North Africa, in Sicily, and in 
Southern Italy? What are they doing 
with reference to such governments-in- 
exile as those of Norway, Poland, 
France, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, 
and Greece? And how are they dealing 
with people of the underground who 
are fighting the Nazis within France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and elsewhere? 

4. Whet are the United Nations do- 
ing to maintain and extend the Four 
Freedoms—freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of religion—within their own 
boundaries consistent with the war ef- 
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fort? within the areas of the world 
(territories, possessions, and colonies) 
which they dominate or influence? 

5. What are the United Nations do- 
ing to provide relief and rehabilitation 
for the peoples in areas freed from Axis 
control? What are they doing to help 
combat starvation and disease and to 
help promote reconstruction of deva- 
stated areas, public education, and 
other public services? 

6. What is the United States doing 
to strengthen the home front in the 
following fields? Economic stabilization 
(price control, taxation, etc.) to pre- 
vent inflation during the war and post- 
war periods, Extension of the franchise 
(abolition of the poll tax and establish- 
ment of a Federal provision for voting 
by men and women in the armed serv- 
ices). Financing the war through an 
adequate and equitable tax program. 
Education and jobs for men leaving the 
military services. 


&The Problems of Winning the Peace 

1. What are the United Nations do- 
ing to prepare for the establishment of 
a world government, such as a strength- 
ened League of Nations with a world 
police force? What are they doing 
toward helping the peoples of all lands 
to develop governments which are truly 
democratic? What specifically is being 
done toward setting up independent 
democracies in such colonies as India 
and Burma, Algeria, and the East 
Indies? 

2. What are the United Nations do- 
ing toward planning the development 
and use of the world’s resources so that 
the world’s peoples are as adequately 
fed, clothed, and housed as possible? 
What is planned regarding international 
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regulation of cartels, monopolies, pat- 


ents, trade barriers, and critical re-° 


sources such as quinine, rubber, tin, and 
petroleum, so that these serve the gen- 
eral public rather than private groups? 

3. What can the United Nations learn 
from the world’s experience during “the 
long Armistice” between World Wars I 
and II? What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Versailles Treaty? 
of the League of Nations? How can 
the United Nations avoid the mistakes 
of the past in planning the future? 

4. How can conditions which might 
lead to World War III be eradicated? 


& The Problems of Creating 
W orld-Mindedness 


1. How can Americans be educated 
to understand that they, together with 
the peoples of other nations, live in 
“One World”—a world made one by 
trade, aviation, instantaneous communi- 
cation, science, and the common wants 
and aspirations of the common man? 

2. How can the peoples of the 
United States and of other countries 
avoid the development of the attitudes 
and practices of isolationism, aggression, 
and imperialism which lead directly to 
international wars? 


The Problems of Postwar Production 
and Employment 

1. How can the United States con- 
vert most effectively from war produc- 
tion to peacetime production? 

2. To what extent can private enter- 
prise provide for full production and 
full employment? To what extent can 
the Federal Government provide public 
financing, public works, public services, 
and public employment to help guaran- 
tee full production and employment? 
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3. How can our American people 
and their Government best provide em- 
ployment for the men and women in 
the armed services? for those in war 
production and war agencies? 


The Problems of Racial, Nationality, 
and Religious Groups 

1. How can the people of the United 
States provide the Negro population 
with economic, social, and educational 
opportunities so that this group enjoys 
the full rights to which its members 
should be entitled as citizens in our 
American democracy? 

2. How can Americans overcome 
prejudices against such groups as Jews, 
Catholics, or other religious sects which 
are a minority in the nation as a whole 
or in a particular community? 

3. How can Americans change their 
attitudes toward the Chinese, the people 
of India, and other darker-skinned races 
of the world so that these races are 
treated not as inferiors but as equals? 

4. What shall our attitudes be toward 
“enemy” peoples after the war? 


&The Problems of Developing a 

Consumer-Oriented Economy 

1. How can the American business 
system take further steps to make con- 
sumption rather than profits the pri- 
nary end, purpose, and measure of 
production? 

2. How can Americans change their 
attitudes toward their incomes so that 
they consider not only the dollar value 
of these incomes but also the buying 
power of these incomes? How can they 
learn to plan the use of their incomes 
so that they best meet present and future 
living requirements? 

3. How can Americans learn the 
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facts about the goods and services avail- 
able on the market so that they spend 
their incomes to best advantage? 

4. How can Americans work out the 
best possible relationship and balance 
between private and personal efforts 
and public and social efforts to provide 
for the satisfaction of the basic needs 
and wants of all consumers? 


The Problems of Education 


1. How can America best finance its 
schools so that every child will have 
full opportunity to develop and use his 
abilities and to become a socially useful 
citizen? What can be done further by 
the local community? by the State? by 
the Federal Government? 

2. How can the schools make edu- 
cation more functional in the present- 
day living of children and youth? in 
their ways of living after leaving school? 

3. How can the schools become a 
more effective agency for the improve- 
ment of living in the local community? 
in the nation as a whole? in the world 
at large? 

4. How can the schools of all 
nations—all nations, including those liv- 
ing under governments we now con- 
sider our enemies as well as those who 
are our friends—contribute to the 
peace, freedom, and security of the 
world? 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
many and varied problems which 
American schools can help solve in the 
days ahead. If schools come to grips 
with such problems, they will substan- 
tially aid the citizens in their communi- 
ties to make a happy transition to the 
postwar period. 

Yet to be solved, of course, are 
numerous problems in the field of edu- 
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cational finance, administration, cur- 
riculum development, supervision, and 
the like. 


Keeping Schools Open Is Basic to 
Solving Education’s Problems 

Basic to the solution of these educa- 
tional problems is that of providing an 
adequate financial foundation for our 
nation’s schools. During the war period, 
literally hundreds of communities have 
found it difficult to obtain the funds 
necessary to keep their school doors 
open and their teachers on the job. 
Many have had to close because they 
lacked the money to operate and be- 
cause they could not pay salaries high 
enough to prevent teachers from seek- 
ing better-paid employment, say in war 
industries. 

To help meet this situation, a bill was 
introduced before the Congress last 
autumn which would have granted 
some $300,000,000 for one year to assist 
the states in greatest need and to raise 
teachers’ salaries. (This $300,000,000, by 
the way, equals what America is now 
spending for war in a day and a third.) 
While this particular bill was side- 
tracked, the problem of Federal aid to 
education remains; this appears to be 
one of the major ways by which the 
position of states least able to support 
education can be improved. 


Schools That Are Democratic 


In the field of educational administra- 
tion, there is the continuing problem 
of how to operate the schools on a 
democratic basis. More and more school 
systems are finding it essential that 
teachers be given a greater voice in 
school affairs including such matters as 
salary schedules, tenure provisions, and 
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curriculum planning. Teachers in turn 
are encouraging their pupils to partici- 
pate more fully and freely in decisions 
related to the conduct of courses, 
classes, student government, and other 
school activities. Furthermore, closer 
relationships between school and com- 
munity are being fostered. 

Also in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment and supervision, much con- 
structive work remains to be done. 
While considerable progress has been 
and is being made, school people must 
constantly evaluate what is taught and 
how it is taught and search for ways 
to meet the needs and wants of children 
and youth. An even greater emphasis in 
the curriculum must be placed upon the 
problems of living in the present-day 
community, nation, and world. 

Further attention should be given to 
the school as an agency for improve- 
ment of community living. This means 
that remaining barriers between the 
school and life around it must be broken 
down so that in a real sense the school 
goes into the community and the com- 
munity comes to school. 


Our Eyes on New Horizons 


These new educational horizons and 
other new horizons go hand in hand. 
The future of our schools, for example, 
depends upon the economic future of 
our nation. An insight into America’s 
economic potential is revealed in its 


records of production during the war 
‘period. Only a few years ago, the ex- 
perts estimated that the United States 
could produce, at practical capacity, 
about $100 billion worth of goods and 
services. In 1943, figures show, our 
nation had a gross national production 
of nearly $190 billion, of which about 
$90 billion went into military goods 
and services and an equal amount into 
civilian goods and services. If our na- 
tion can maintain production at this 
peak level during peacetime and dis- 
tribute democratically the goods and 
services produced, our people can enjoy 
a standard of living which is far above 
anything the common man has ever 
hoped for. 

Whether American education and 
the American way of life go forward 
during the years to come will in no 
small part depend upon our nation’s 
school people. They can work for a 
return to the good old days of “the 
three R’s’’and of “the splendid isolation” 
of the school from the living world, If 
they do so, they can best be described 
as R. H. Tawney so graphically re- 
ferred to the ruling class of Europe after 
the French Revolution: “They walked 
reluctantly backwards into the future, 
lest a worse thing should befall them.” 
Or—school people can work now for 
the kind of education that leads our 
children and youth toward the new 
horizons of a better world. 


LAST APRIL, a month when schools were in session, one out of every 
eight children aged 14 and 15 years in the United States was employed 
at full- or part-time work. Between 1940 and 1942 the number of certifi- 
cates granted to 14- and 15-year-olds to leave school and go to work 
increased 214 per cent. Figures for 1943 to date indicate that this rate 
of increase is being rapidly accelerated—Defense Bulletin No. 7, Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
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@. What is our obligation to “emergency” teachers? to 
those who left classrooms for the armed services? 


Teachers of Tomorrow 


PROFESSIONALLY ALERT educa- 
tors are giving careful thought to post- 
war, teacher-education problems. They 
are asking such practical questions as 
these: “What is going to happen to the 
hordes of emergency teachers who are 
employed in our schools today when the 
war is over? How about the marginal 
teachers who, in normal times, would 
receive scant consideration from em- 
ploying authorities? Now that they 
have rendered us a service, what is our 
obligation to them?” 

Similarly, educators are asking the 
questions: “What is our obligation to 
men and women who joined the armed 
services and left the classrooms to fight 
for their country? Should they be auto- 
matically re-employed? And, what 
about the thousands of teachers who 
left the classrooms, lured to government 
positions, to defense plants, and to busi- 


The present turnover in the teaching pro- 
fession seems destined to go into reverse 
at the end of the war. Persons who rushed 
out of teaching to take jobs in other fields 
may be rushing back just as hastily when 
peacetime employment conditions again pre- 
vail. Many “duration” teachers will leave 
our number. And into the ranks will come 
youths who have roamed the earth and 
flown the skies just at the time when, nor- 
mally, they would have been winding up 
professional training or beginning their ca- 
reers. Arnold E. Joyal, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration at the University of 
Maryland, presents here a realistic dis- 
cussion of the teachers of tomorrow and 
how we may best help them to fit into the 
profession. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


ness and industry by higher wages and 
more attractive positions? What, if any- 
thing, does public education owe 
them?” These, and similar questions, 
must be answered, They are important 
questions with far-reaching implica- 
tions. They merit our careful study. 

Although it is not possible to cate- 
gorize all of the many types of actual 
and prospective teachers involved, the 
following general classification is pre- 
sented and certain subdivisions within 
the groups are noted. 


I. Teachers Who Left the Profession 

During the War 

A. Teachers who joined the armed 
forces or some war group like 
the merchant marine or Red 
Cross. 

B. Teachers who withdrew from 
the profession to marry or to be 
with their families because of 
war conditions, women whose 
families moved to defense areas 
and who then kept house or 
reared children, wives who fol- 
lowed their husbands around 
the country but were not gain- 
fully employed themselves. 

C. Teachers who were attracted 
by better pay to other positions 
and who were gainfully em- 
ployed in government, business, 
or industry. 


II. Teachers Who Entered the Pro- 
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fession After the War Started 

A. Teachers who came in as “pinch 
hitters,” patriotic former teach- 
ers who were willing to help in 
an emergency and who may or 
may not withdraw when the 
emergency is over. 

B. Professionally unqualified teach- 
ers who were employed as an 
emergency measure because of 
the shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

1. Persons who have demon- 
strated reasonable compe- 
tence. 

2. Incompetent and unsatisfac- 
tory teachers, 


III. Persons Who May Seek to Enter 
the Profession After the War 

A. Surplus personnel, perhaps en- 
gineers, for example, who may 
find their professional ranks 
crowded and may look to teach- 
ing as an outlet for their train- 
ing. 

B. Students whose plans and prep- 
aration to enter the profession 
of teaching were interrupted 
by the call to war service and 
who desire to take up where 
they left off. This group in- 
cludes the thousands who went 
directly from graduation into 
the war services and industries. 


Group I: Returning Teachers 

With respect to teachers who served 
with the armed forces, there is unques- 
tionably a professional and moral obli- 
gation to return them to their positions 
as soon as possible after they are re- 
leased from the service. For some 
teachers in some areas this obligation 
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_Is backed by law. To be sure, such 


teachers should recognize an obligation 
on their part to rehabilitate themselves 
academically and professionally. Most 
of them will be only too glad to co- 
operate. Probably the government will 
encourage and even subsidize their re- 
habilitation. This relatively small group 
of teachers, however, will probably not 
constitute a great problem. 

Teachers who withdrew from the 
profession to be with their families be- 
cause of war conditions pose a different 
and more difficult problem. For ex- 
ample, there is the young teacher who 
married her soldier lover and followed 
him from one camp to another, 
eventually to bear a child. A great many 
young women have done that during 
the war period. Some of them may wish 
to return to teaching when the war is 
over and when a more normal home 
life can be restored. Then there are 
other young women who have moved 
with their families to defense centers, 
perhaps to maintain homes for fathers 
or brothers or other relatives. Other 
women were forced to give up teaching 
to stay at home and care for their own 
children, domestic help being totally 
unavailable or economically impossible. 
Still other women left teaching merely 
because their husbands were financially 
better able to support them under war- 
time boom conditions than under nor- 
mal circumstances. Some of them will 
wish to return to the classroom when 
economic conditions change, Just what 
is the obligation of the schools to such 
groups of people? 

Obviously there can be no general 
answer. These people have no such 
claim on a position as do the persons 
who served with the armed forces. On 
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the other hand, many of them had so- 
cially justifiable reasons for leaving the 
profession. Many of them did not 
benefit materially from the circum- 
stances which forced them out of teach- 
ing. Many of these people are fine 
teachers and should be given careful 
consideration as schools return to nor- 
malcy. And of course there will be 
some extreme and unusual cases. Inevi- 
tably some of the young wives who 
withdrew from the profession will be- 
come widows. Such women, especially 
if they have children, will present a 
strong appeal before school boards. One 
point, though, would seem tenable. 
Such persons should return under cur- 
rent certifying standards, and school 
boards should be cautious in making 
selections from this category. 

Teachers who left the profession to 
enter other fields of employment, prin- 
cipally because of the attraction of 
higher wages, deserve still less consid- 
eration than either of the above men- 
tioned types. While it would be 
short-sighted to say that they are en- 
titled to no consideration at all, it 
would seem to be perfectly reasonable 
to suggest that they should be employed 
only as they may be needed and under 
such certifying and salary conditions as 
may currently exist. 

It is essential that educators con- 
stantly remind themselves that the wel- 
fare of children is the principal 
criterion to be observed in selecting 
teachers. While it is true that many 
teachers “deserted the classroom” to 
better themselves during the war, it is 
equally true that many of them are 
alert, aggressive people, precisely the 
kind of teachers who will do outstand- 
ing work in any situation. To the extent 
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that this is true, school boards should 
employ these people. After all, schools 
should seek the best people available. 
It should be made clear, however, that 
they will be expected to qualify under 
the standards operative at the time of 
their postwar employment. They should 
not “have their cake and eat it, too.” 


Group‘Il: Wartime “Pinch-hitters” 
The “pinch-hitters,” patriotic former 
teachers who stepped into the classroom 
to help out in an emergency, may or 
may not constitute a serious problem. 
Doubtless many of them will gladly re- 
turn to home life or their former jobs. 
Such persons will have earned the deep 
gratitude of the American public. But 
it may prove to be true that when the 
war ends some of the women in this 
group—maybe more than we now be- 
lieve—will have enjoyed the experience 
as a respite from housework and will 
have come to expect and depend on the 
added salary. Their children will be 
older and their families will have ad- 
justed themselves to having the mother 
employed. Some of them may wish to 
remain in their positions. For these 
people there would seem to be only one 
answer. If they are qualified and are 
good teachers, they should be retained. 
Only one consideration should be borne 
in mind: if they are kept they should 
be truly the best available persons for 
the positions. To pursue any other 
policy would be an error. 
Professionally unqualified teachers, 
employed merely as an emergency 
measure, again constitute a different 
problem. Thousands of these “marginal” 
teachers were given positions merely 
because they were the only people 
available. Certifying agencies had to 
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close their eyes to standards. In some 


extreme caces any “reasonable facsimile” 


of a teacher was employed and put into 
the classroom with the hope that she 
could at least maintain order. Unde- 
niably, the schools have suffered greatly 
because of this regrettable circumstance. 
Unless educators are very careful and 
approach with skill the problem of 
clearing up this situation, generations of 
students are going to continue to suffer. 
The schools cannot tolerate a con- 
tinuance of some of the teachers an 
hour longer than absolutely necessary. 

Some of these marginal teachers have, 
of course, demonstrated a reasonable 
competence. By no means all of them 
should be ruthlessly eliminated. An 
honest effort should be made to appraise 
their abilities and contributions, Persons 
who are clearly inadequate and inferior 
should be eliminated. Borderline cases 
should be counseled and presented with 
an opportunity to qualify under the 
regular certification standards, Some of 
them can probably take over other work 
in the school but they should not re- 
main in the classroom. The schools will 
do well to take a positive and conserva- 
tive stand on this question. There is 
just one justifiable basis on which to 
employ teachers and that is to get the 
best available personnel in the light of 
the welfare of boys and girls. 


Group III: Postwar Newcomers 

After the war, there will probably be 
a surplus of trained personnel in several 
fields. Just what these fields will be can- 
not be predicted with certainty. One 
which is likely to show a surplus of 
personnel, however, would now appear 
to be engineering. During the war great 
emphasis has been placed on the train- 
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ing of prospective engineers because 
unusually large numbers have been nec- 
essary to operate a war economy. It is 
highly probable that for one reason or 
another some of them will decide that 
they would like to become “teachers” 
after the war. Other professional 
groups, such as psychologists, personnel 
workers, etc., may find themselves in 
the same situation. 

What is the obligation of public edu- 
cation to such persons? It would seem 
reasonable to insist that persons from 
other professions should meet the same 
standards and have the same qualifica- 
tions, including professional education, 
as any other candidate for a teaching 
position. Many a trained engineer may 
know his science and mathematics and 
yet not be qualified to present the sub- 
ject adequately in the high school class- 
room. In other words, he may be long 
on subject matter but short on a sound 
philosophy of public education. 

Teacher-education institutions and 
certifying agencies must take a positive 
stand on this matter and assure them- 
selves of proper professional outlook on 
the part of such trainees before recom- 
mending them for certification or 
employment. The standard program of 
professional education courses should 
be required of all prospective teachers. 
Every effort should be exerted to make 
certain that persons seeking to enter 
education are doing so with a sincere 
desire to become teachers and not 
merely as a stop-gap or temporary ex- 
pedient brought about by surplus of 
workers in their own professional field. 

The prospective teacher who was 
diverted from college to war before he 
reached the classroom can return and 
continue his professional preparation. 
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Doubtless the government will be gen- 
erous with such students and will make 
it possible for them to get a better edu- 
cation than might normally have been 
the case. Probably all of them, whether 
or not they had actually completed 
their professional training, will wish to 
become refreshed in their academic life. 
Probably many of them, their outlook 
broadened through experience and ma- 
turity, will more than ever recognize 
the need for a broader education. 


The problem of dealing with the se- 
lection and placement of teachers after 
the war is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult. It is much more complicated than 
most of us can now foresee. If history 
means anything, there will be a surplus 
of teachers. Schools will have the op- 
portunity to re-convert to peace time 
conditions. We must be wise enough 
and bold enough to grasp that oppor- 
tunity and to make it truly significant 
for public education. 


You Have Elected... 


Announcement of the names of the ten members elected to the Board 


of Directors of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment is made on the inside back cover of this issue of Educational Lead- 
ership. Officers of the Department are elected by the Board from its 
membership. Announcement of officers for 1944-45 will be made in 
next month’s issue of Educational Leadership. 

Ballots to all members of the Department for voting for members 
to the Board were mailed on December 6. It was felt that mailing on this 
date would allow ample time for ballots to reach all members before the 
rush of Christmas mail. Evidently this was true in most cases, for the 
number of returns was gratifying. However, as several members have 
indicated, some ballots were held up in the mails. Aware that there had 
been such delay in some cases, the Board of Tellers—Very] Schult and 
James E. Mendenhall—postponed the date for counting votes. To mem- 
bers who received ballots late, our sincere apology. 
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@. Putting war energies to work for a better world 
will be a job for education when the fighting is over 


Incentives for Transition 


Apres la guerre there will be a resurg- 
ence of hope for humanity. Hope will 
prove the foremost incentive to transi- 
tion. After blackness the light. After 
years of having been goaded on by fear 
into the suppression of kindly impulses 
there will be a burst of eagerness to 
assert the potential dignity of man. We 
shall smother remorse with forward- 
looking hope. Education must inspire 
and direct that hope. 

What hope will prove the foremost 
incentive to transition? A twofold hope. 
First, that man may never again wallow 
in human blood of his own killing, never 
so completely distrust any men as to 
set out with modern might and the 
devil’s own passion to destroy them, 
their families, homes, resources, Second, 
that man might measure himself against 
the image of God; that we might mar- 
shal the earth’s constructive forces 
and limitless potentialities toward that 


We have used the war effort as a major in- 
centive in education, developing within our 
schools such programs as pre-induction 
training, the Victory Corps, and numerous 
school-community activities. Once hostili- 
ties have ceased, how can we replace this 
war-drive with vigorous peacetime incen- 
tives? Morris R. Mitchell formerly of 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala., sees in the 
eternal spring of human hope an assurance 
that man can weather the transitional period 
successfully. But it is the responsibility of 
education, believes Mr. Mitchell, to direct 
and inspire this hope with the kind of teach- 
ing which can guide our land into a brighter 
future. 
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_ MORRIS R. MITCHELL 


heaven which God has made possible on 
this earth. 

Necessity is the incentive for transi- 
tion that undergirds hope. We must 
move into the light, simply must. That— 
or war again. Too terrible to speak of! 
We must. We must what? We must 
recognize that we stand at the end of 
a 300,000-year period of human fum- 
bling; at the threshold of an even longer 
period of material mastery through 
scientific effort and human self-direc- 
tion of democratic planning. Education 
must inspire and direct both the 
scientific effort and the democratic 
planning. Cooperation must weld the 
two into a program of continuous ad- 
vancement. Scarcity to plenty. Fum- 
bling to planning. Competition to co- 
operation. Blindness to light. Autocracy 
to democracy. War to peace. 

One feels the urgency in the tragedy 
of our day. One reads its rightness in 
the order of the universe. Out of hope 
and necessity man will look to educa- 
tion for the way. 

These two incentives suggest that 
way: 


We Must Open Our Minds 
to New Social Vistas 

We must teach of a new social order. 
And that is a nearly new duty for 
schools. Can we do it? Will we do it? 
Or will we continue to scrutinize the 
blunders of the past until they become 
sacred institutions. We must, simply 
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must, open our minds to new vistas, be- 
lieve in what is possible, teach its pos- 
sibility, make that possibility real. 

What incentive to transition the 
prospect of abolishing disorderly cities 
and replacing them with industrial 
centers ringed about by Greenbelt 
residential communities—each such 
community with a thousand families, 
its church, school, cooperative com- 
mercial enterprises, its grouped resi- 
dences, its fifteen hundred acres of 
pastures, fields, forest, where children 
might roam at pleasure? Boulevards of 
two lanes would connect man’s agrarian 
past and his industrial present. One, 
two, three such rings of Greenbelt 
communities surrounding an industrial 
center would clear slums, reduce crime 
and juvenile delinquency to the vanish- 
ing point, right birth rate, improve 
health, lessen accident, reduce those 
maddening strains that now drive so 
many to mental hospitals, 

What incentive to change the pros- 
pect offers of replacing shameful rural 
isolation and the ineffectiveness of most 
rural towns the world over with 
planned villages having due provision 
for industrial, commercial, social, edu- 
cational, religious, and residential areas 
at the center, with concentric circles 
of land for such appropriate uses as 
trucking, poultry raising, bee keeping, 
orcharding, farming, forests? 

What incentive to prove these days 
of agony the birth throes of a world 
community based on order in all com- 
munities, where direction is a shuttle- 
like force moving ever between least 
groups of thinking men and_ their 
elected representatives at the top? Part 
of the world tried to develop such a 
world center. We broke the heart of 
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him who gave it heart. But the initial 
try is behind us, an incentive to unified 
effort tomorrow. 

And here and there, in perhaps a 
thousand small communities scattered 
over the world, groups are consciously 
seeking on miniature scale patterns for 
an economy of abundance. Tugwell 
created, out of the desperation of the 
depression, three such urban Greenbelt 
communities and fifty rural ones. J. J. 
Tompkins in Nova Scotia led fishermen 
to such self-direction that thousands 
each year have shown how common is 
the hunger for a new day by visiting 
the cooperatives there. Edward Yeo- 
mans in Carroll County, Georgia, is 
helping rural people to study their own 
problems and solve them by group, co- 
operative action. In western China war 
has driven the migrants to cooperative 
planning and effort. In such ventures 
there is already wisdom enough to give 
direction and courage for future com- 
munity planning. 


Cooperation for the Good of All 

We must teach the service motive as 
vigorously as we have been taught to 
idealize the profit motive. We must 
know capitalism when it is our own 
minds and hearts. We must recognize 
monopoly and unfair labor practices 
and racial discrimination and wasteful 
advertising costs and inflation and de- 
flation and other related evils of capi- 
talism to the extent they exist in our 
petty, daily dealings. We must see eco- 
nomic imperialism as merely the mag- 
nification of the pattern of our own 
local economic system. Morality must 
grow in meaning to fit the times of 
such intense interrelationships. Every 
Southern “plantation” exemplifies many 
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of the aspects of fascism, All “commer- 
cial farms” are miniature empires. The 
North exploits the South, much as 
“colonies” are exploited. Nearly all of 
us are capitalists at heart. And so the 
nation moves now with increasing haste 
toward economic domination by a very 
few related corporations none of which 
is truly democratic in form. For those 
concerned, ultimately the consumers, 
have no voice in management. 

Peace will come to nations when 
peace comes in our towns, our homes, 
our minds and hearts—when we cease 
eternal struggle against one another and 
learn to cooperate for the good of all. 
We must have, and so we must teach, 
the philosophy and methods of the con- 
sumer cooperative movement. Already 
the framework is established on local, 
regional, national, and _ international 
lines. Economically one becomes a 
citizen of the world when he joins a 
local consumer cooperative which be- 
longs to a regional; for the regional 
through the national organization be- 
longs to the International Cooperative 
Alliance. 

We must teach planning as a new and 
essential social instrument. Planning on 
an international scale (as in the Inter- 
national Labor Office), on a national 
scale (as in Russia), on a regional scale 
(as the T.V.A.), on a community 
scale (as in many towns and cities), 
must be made meaningful by student 
experience in budgeting his own time, 
and in school groups laying their own 
plans. Education must become an act 
of continual guidance. Set schedules 
negate pupil planning. There simply 
must be flexibility and occasion for 
student responsibility in planning and 
carrying out work. 
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Let Us Use Scientific Means 


to Solve Human Problems 


We must teach the scientific habit of 
mind; must feed native curiosity, 
awaken initiative, encourage experi- 
mentation, approve objectivity of 
observation, nurture patience, develop 
the suspended judgment, rejoice in 
critical reflection. Science is back of the 
revolution we are fighting our way 
through. But resort to physical violence 
marked the measure of our immaturity 
in scientific thinking. We need more 
great research laboratories. And we need 
them established directly to solve prob- 
lems of human concern, not primarily 
for profit making with only secondary 
concern for social consequences. To 
this end our formal science laboratories 
should be changed into research cen- 
ters dealing with appropriate problems 
and materials, We will learn when this 
is done that the psychological approach 
to the logical can be far more effective 
than the logical approach to the logical. 
For the latter so often squeezes out most 
of the juice of creative imagination and 
initiative. 

And so we must teach objectivity in 
social affairs so that our social institu- 
tions of tomorrow, as our courts and 
prisons and even asylums, will not be 
to such a degree punitive places, but 
ones that remedy consequences by rec- 
ognizing causes. 

What incentives for transition? They 
are born of hope and necessity; they 
teach of that yet undemanded order 
that perfectly well can be if we create 
it now in our classrooms—a mode of 
living based on the service motive, 
scientific thinking, and social planning. 
The arts will flow when these well- 
springs are fully struck. 
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@ The training of women needs to be broadened in 
the light of their unique opportunities for service 


Education for Women 


EMPLOYMENT conditions in the 
transition period which follows the war 
will doubtless operate to make women 
realistic about jobs. Every prediction 
regarding postwar employment is to 
the effect that competition will be very 
keen indeed, with preference in em- 
ployment going to men. The seemingly 
fantastic yet actual stories will no 
longer originate of employees with slip- 
shod habits of work and careless atti- 
tudes being retained on their jobs. 
Sound training and careful work will 
be demanded by employers, Educators 
already are noting signs of these changes 
and consequently they are aware of the 
special need to impress women students 
with the altered outlook for their eco- 
nomic future. 

The future in their personal lives too 
has more than the normal amount of 
uncertainties. With heavy war casual- 
ties among young men, and for other 
reasons, marriage and family life so 
greatly desired by young women will 
be impossible for a very large number 
of them. Education must face this fact 
and must deal with it, notwithstanding 
its difficulties. Always has it been said 
that youth, healthy and vigorous, can 
never apply individually to itself the 
eventual personal reality of death. 
Likewise high school girls and college 
women students can not be made to 
prepare consciously for lives altered 
from their normal expectations. It is 
education’s task, nevertheless, to help 
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them to prepare, and the best avenues 
of doing so are through evaluating the 
personal qualities of adaptability and 
resilience highly, through characters in 
literature or, preferably, life itself. 

Mental hygienists concerned with 
youth in a war world advocate that we 
accustom young people to the concept 
of change, that we give them assurance 
that tomorrow there will be a world, 
possibly even a better one, but not the 
same world as yesterday. Education 
must seek to implant and encourage in 
young women additional ends and scope 
for happiness and self-realization be- 
yond marriage. Avocations as well as 
careers and occupations should be 
stressed; community service should be 
emphasized; interest in religion or 
philosophy should be given every op- 
portunity to deepen and strengthen 
itself. 


Deepening Women’s Experiences 

All of these are experiences contribut- 
ing to maturity and, therefore, in the 
event of marriage should enable the 
young women of the postwar world 
more nearly to match in mental and 
spiritual stature the young men who 
will have in most cases surpassed them 
in these ways through the educational 
and social experiences in the armed 
forces, All 6f the advantages, however, 
are not with the men for the develop- 
ment of qualities essential to the best 
in marriage. 
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Psychologists point out that extended 
military experience is fraught with 
perils to the social order. Men in the 
armed forces remaining long out of the 
pattern of normal social and family 
living frequently find a resumption of 
the pattern extremely difficult. Women, 
therefore, must be helped to an under- 
standing of this fact and they must also 
be given direct instruction in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a proper 
and happy home. Fortunately, to ac- 
complish such major objectives the tone 
of the campus and the school itself is 
favorable. Study is being taken more 
seriously with purposes more intelli- 
gently evaluated, and extra-curricular 
activities are now more commendable, 
consisting of volunteer work in hos- 
pitals and in various civic and national 
organizations connected with the war. 

Under the impact of war many of 
the long-desired changes in education 
are being effected, with procedures in 
the education of women no exception. 
First of all there is an insistence for a 
greater clarity in stating educational ob- 
jectives. A recent study? of the aims 
and objectives, as expressed in 1942 
catalogues, of seventy-four women’s 
colleges to determine the extent to 
which these institutions are preparing 
young women to participate in the 
present world crisis revealed that in the 
main no clear activating idea was given 
either to the students or to the teaching 
staff as to the institutions’ purposes. 
That we are now especially critical of 
this situation and urge functional defi- 
nition is in part due to the fact that we 
have become accustomed to the current 


1Leonard, Eugenie A.: “The Aims of Higher 
Education for Women in the United States," School 
and Society, October 16, 1943. 
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.As the author of this article suggests, the 


topic of education for women has been 
indecisively argued and debated ever since 
the days of Plato. Now again, with the new 
prominence accorded women in wartime 
employment and in the armed services, the 
subject seems destined to be reopened. 
Helen M. Hosp, Associate in Higher Edu- 
cation of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, examines realistically the 
trends and problems of women’s education 
as she sees them appearing on the postwar 
horizon. 


Army and Navy procedure in placing 
specific requests upon educational insti- 
tutions for designated courses of train- 
ing for the attainment of fixed goals. 
We should not be desirous of an ab 
solutism throughout, but a_ healthy 
measure of clear-cut directives is re- 
garded as a welcome replacement of 
vague and generalized statements of 
goals. 


Meeting “Inevitabilities” 

Quite aside from the question of 
preparation of young women for par- 
ticipation in the present world crisis, 
education did little if anything to 
prepare women to meet the “inevitabili- 
ties of their lives,” assert the authors of 
Women After College.2 But a whole 
reorganization of education is not called 
for because of the findings of this study 
and of similar conclusions reached in- 
dependently. Indeed, rather than cur- 
ricular reorganization, it is a new 
method of learning that is needed. 
Psychology, for example, as taught, had 
little functional value in the actual per- 
sonality development of the women in 
the case studies. 


2 Foster and Wilson: Women After College, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942. 
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A skill is not achieved by students 
through the verbalizations of an instruc- 
tor. This pedagogic realization is per- 
meating much more widely through all 
educational levels and real promise is 
held for future teaching. Students will 
be aided to experience—say, psychol- 
ogy—in terms of themselves and in such 
way as to deepen their understanding 
of and facilitating their relations with 
other people. For women this is par- 
ticularly important, as they are espe- 
cially dependent upon satisfactory 
personal relationships. 


Conmunity Work as Education 

As a matter of fact, skill in human 
relations is increasingly essential in our 
one world of today, And consciousness 
of world citizenship is being nurtured 
in our schools and colleges. The best 
practical preparation for world citizen- 
ship is in directed local community 
contacts and experience, which, inci- 
dentally, furnish excellent sources of 
general education. There is good reason 
to believe that the education acquired 
from community resources and life will 
be accorded in the education of the 
postwar period the same importance as 
classroom study, with which it will be 
closely integrated. Appreciation is gain- 
ing steadily of the fact that we learn by 
what we do. 

For women, this closer relationship 
with the community will lead to new 
vocational opportunities. Significantly 
indeed has Thorndike* pointed out that 
only for a decade or two have women 
had any chance in municipal govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that, 
with the exception of the work of the 


3 Thorndike: Human Nature and the Social 
Order, New York, The Macmillan Company. 
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police and fire departments and the 
construction of streets and sewers, “the 
business of a city or town is largely a 
sort of large-scale homemaking in which 
women have the advantages of a 
stronger interest in people and their 
feelings, a stronger impulse to relieve, 
comfort and console, and a greater 
satisfaction in caring for the young.” 
A sensible direction vocationally for 
women’s education can be had from the 
fact that “sanitation, health, education, 
recreation, and the care of the unfor- 
tunate account for about two-thirds of 
the current expenses of a modern civ- 
ilized municipality.” * 

Vocational ends notwithstanding, a 
strong emphasis upon training for citi- 
zenship is needed in the education of 
women. They have an equally inescap- 
able responsibility with men for intelli- 
gent citizenship which comprises much 
more than exercising the obligations of 
the ballot. They must learn that only 
when all able persons take their ap- 
propriate part in cooperative civic 
enterprises can society enjoy vigorous 


health. 


Adapting to “Life at the Mill” 

The question of a special education 
or curriculum for women is ever moot, 
it seems, with discussion about whether 
women should be educated differently 
from men going all the way back to 
Plato, with the views on the subject 
always reflecting the prevailing climate 
of opinion and status of women. Today 
through war’s manpower demands 
women have new roles in the world, as 
workers, as members of the armed 
forces, in all of which they are proving 


4 Ibid. 
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their acceptance of the stern obligations 
of citizenship. Inevitably this will affect 
the education of women. One possibly 
minor but direct way is through the 
personal experience of teachers, high 
school counselors, and college deans of 
women now serving in industry and 
the armed forces where they have be- 
come more acutely conscious of certain 
personality or character deficiencies of 
women. It is charged that women ask 
more time out from the job for personal 
affairs; that “they will not face life as it 
is at the mill”; that they are irresponsible 
in that after receiving expensive train- 
ing, “with no warning at all, they pick 
up and walk out”; that they lack emo- 
tional stability. 

Purposely I have chosen flaws, serious 
shortcomings. To be fair, I should quote 
also from the splendid tributes paid 
women in jobs and fields, many of 
which are new to them. But the point is 
that women themselves are aware that 
women need all along in their schooling 
more of what may be called discipline; 
that they should be held to the satis- 
factory complction of any particular 
task or enterprise. The educators who 
return to the classrooms and to the 
main stream channels of personal, social, 
and vocational counseling will apply the 
newer realistic insights which they have 
gained to their educational programs. 


Counseling Becomes Realistic 

In teaching, a realistic stand must be 
maintained, Accuracy and precision in 
performance rather than excesses of 
opinion and appreciation are required 
for competence in industry and the 
professions, and these traits are acquired 
not quickly on the job but during the 
years in school. Already in departments 
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so as to effect needed improved physical 


of physical education, there is revision 


fitness and stamina among women. And 
the offices of the vocational counselors 
are becoming increasingly practical in 
the content and form of the informa- 
tion which they supply. For example, 
on the college level, bulletins are pre- 
pared that state in very concrete, 
graphic style the specific requirements 
for positions for which the institution’s 
curricula offer preparation; the actual 
employment opportunities, national and 
local; the firms or government offices 
where personnel of certain qualifica- 
tions currently are needed; and the 
outlook for future employment as 
judged by present trends. 

In this discussion, emphasis has been 
placed upon the obligations of young 
women. 

Something should be said of their op- 
portunities in education. In fact, a great 
deal should be said and said emphati- 
cally, for opportunities in education for 
women may remain more potential than 
actual except for ex-service personnel. 
Strong advocates for truly democratic 
procedure should conspicuously raise 
the issue of financial aid for the con- 
tinued schooling of young women, and 
of young men, whether or not they 
have been in the armed services, pro- 
vided that on the basis of school records 
and objective tests they promise to be 
worthy investments. Sociologists point 
out that the greatest loss that we as a 
nation suffer is loss of talent, our great- 
est wastage, that of human resources. 
And talent and personality resources 
are equally the heritage of the rich and 
poor, of men and of women. Educa- 
tional opportunities for women should 
match their responsibilities. 
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pistol packin’ mama 
. . or Welcome Sweet Springtime 


IN THESE DAYS of practical realism, 
music teachers everywhere are trying to 
justify in their own minds what their 
work means to a general program of 
education. Educators agree that our 
school system should be flexible enough 
to meet changing needs, The war has 
clearly brought this home to us. In 
music education, the adjustment is par- 
ticularly necessary. By and large, music 
has been isolated in the curriculum 
through the ivory-tower approach of 
the music teachers themselves. Today, 
through the use of radio, movies, and 
recordings, music has come to mean 
much to the layman. Through a mean- 
ingful music education in the schools, 
the music teacher can find his place and 
function in the modern world. 

The important question of why we 
are educating children at all has to be 
answered in the methods which we 
ultimately choose. This constant ex- 
ploring for objectives has resulted from 


Music education gets more than its share 
of “kicking around” when a nation goes to 
war—sometimes even when that nation is 
at peace. Because we believe that music 
contributes to the good life, Educational 
Leadership és glad to bring its readers this 
discussion of music in general education by 
Harry E. Moses of the Dobbins Vocational 
School in Philadelphia. Mr. Moses explores 
the scope and methods of music teaching, 
giving particular attention to the influence 
of movies, the radio, and the juke box upon 
American young people and the significance 
for education of the advent of these popular 
musical outlets. 
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the appearance of two important de- 
velopments in the social scene: (1) the 
effects of scientific developments on the 
whole field of music and (2) the policy 
of educating people up to the age of 
16. 


Juke Box Revolution 

The scientific aspects of music de- 
veloped in recent years can no longer 
be ignored by music educators. The use 
of music in radio, movies, and record- 
ings has completely revolutionized the 
average person’s scope of learning. If 
the music teachers do not accept this 
challenge and if they permit the quality 
of the juke box to be the basic standard 
of our music culture, the indications 
for the future are not too promising. 
The mechanical culture reveals a basic 
need for helping the individual make a 
personal adjustment in the midst of an 
era when regimentation, force, and cal- 
lousness to human needs are in order. 

Since we cannot find out what to do 
with the juke box, the radio, and the 
movies, in some quarters it has been 
the policy to ignore them. Moreover, 
when creative individuals have tried to 
reach out to bring music to large masses 
of people, there were those who sought 
out the things which did not work too 
well and looked for the traditional re- 
sults that we usually expect from tra- 
ditional methods. An illustration of one 
such situation was the reaction to 
“Fantasia.” Some decried the sacrilege 
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ef reading a fancy story into the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven, the hippo 
ballet of “Dance of the Hours,” and 
other spots in the picture which weren’t 
exactly according to tradition. It might 
be said that in “Fantasia” the combina- 
tion of art, music, and science was 
unique. In it the student not only heard 
a fugue, but also saw it; and he not only 
saw it in line, but also in color. We 
might go so far as to say that Disney 
and Stokowski evolved a new art form. 
Through it they discovered ways of 
reaching large masses of people. The 
sensation of literally bathing in music, 
through the new developments in 
sound, put the picture in a realm by 
itself, and took it completely out of the 
scope of traditional entertainment. 

The use of motion pictures in educa- 
tion is accepted today virtually every- 
where. With the advent of sound movies 
it can safely be estimated that the whole 
concept of music appreciation will 
change. This will be brought about be- 
cause large masses of people are being 
exposed to all types of music and ideas. 


W hat Standards? 

Weare told by music educators, how- 
ever, that the quality of music in the 
movies and on the radio is too low. 
By what standards? While it is com- 
monly agreed that standards are rela- 
tive, usually it is the musicologist or the 
teacher who sets the standard. Standards 
should be developed by the study group 
as it grows in knowledge and ability. 
By any standards, music can only be 
real and vital when people feel and ex- 
perience it. The new education, there- 
fore, advocates that we start teaching 
people from where they are. If the 
method is creative, how far we go can 
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be measured only by the needs, inter- 
est, and intelligence of the group. 

It would be difficult for many of our 
music teachers to explain popular music 
in terms of the traditional cliches and 
appreciational aspects of the work. Since 
they are not a part of it themselves, 
they do not understand what it is and 
what makes people react to it in the way 
that they do. The problem is usually 
rationalized in terms of low standards. 
One factor which is responsible for a 
great number of “music haters” is this 
gap which exists between the teacher 
and students, When a class of grown 
boys asks if it can sing “Pistol Packin’ 
Mama,” its needs cannot be satisfied 
by singing “Welcome Sweet Spring- 
time” by Rubenstein, or even “Stout 
Hearted Men” by Romberg. This is a 
vital and real problem and no teacher 
can honestly solve it by doing the tra- 
ditional things. 


Shall Only the Talented 
Be Taught? 

We have said that the policy of edu- 
cating the majority of the population 
in music has brought about a change in 
our objectives. While the wisdom of 
these changes cannot be questioned, 
the methods devised for achieving them 
should be carefully studied. We have 
been giving lip service to mass music 
education for a long time, but our 
methods are still designed for the spe- 
cialist and the talented. Everywhere 
about us the questions of students re- 
veal an insecurity created by former 
contacts with music and indicate that 
our methods are not designed for mass 
teaching. 

Then, of course, there are technical 
problems to overcome. For example, 
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what is the music teacher’s attitude to- 
ward the monotone? Is he permitted to 
sing in the group? If not, what arrange- 
ments are made to take care of his 
needs? In most cases a non-musical ac- 
tivity is substituted for singing. Such 
problems in mass music education are 
difficult to solve. In the first place, the 
average music teacher carries so large a 
student load that he has little time to 
individualize. Secondly, the average 
music teacher’s knowledge of the human 
voice is too limited to include monctone 
correction. We do not criticize the 
teacher for either deficiency. The prob- 
lem is one of objectives. Are we 
supposed to help these “untalented” 
students? Are they entitled to get some- 
thing out of what we have to offer? 
We contend that each student has a 
right to learn how to make music more 
meaningful to himself regardless of his 
limitations. If we honestly believe this, 
methods can be found to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Music methods in the past grew out 
of: (1) a paternalistic desire to super- 
impose culture on large masses of peo- 
ple and (2) the need for specialists. 

Its most important aim was to impart 
knowledge and “beauty” and, most of 
all, standard techniques. At best, it could 
provide for competent specialists, At its 
worst, it simply handed out information 
which was out of relation with life and 
the environment. 


Let’s All Make Music 

Parrot-like learning, with the stifling 
of initiate and creative expression, de- 
velops in people an unhealthy outlook 
on life. The study of music often regi- 
ments people into accepting things as 
they are without questioning their value. 
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From the standpoint of educational ob- 
jectives, this approach would tend to 
develop negative values in people. We 
have seen within recent times that a 
people such as the Germans, who can 
boast of having received the best type 
of education along traditional lines, be- 
came more of a menace to civilization 
than any primitive or savage society. If 
the democratic form of government is 
to survive we must look toward a more 
creative and democratic type of educa- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that the real 
joy of creating and recreating comes 
from making music, each person accord- 
ing to his own needs. This applies to 
every phase of music and every type of 
student. In the new education, there- 
fore, training in music should have the 
following objectives: 

1. To give practical understanding of 
the value of musical knowledge, suffi- 
cient to be applicable to the problems 
which people experience in their per- 
sonal and social lives. Through this, 
there is developed an appreciation and 
love for music in all of its phases. 

2. To provide an understanding of 
the place of music in the social scene. 
This will permit the great majority not 
engaged in musical activities to get 
together intelligently with those who 
are. In this way, both may be more able 
to appreciate, study, and understand the 
function of music in everyday life. 

With these objectives in mind, we 
should no longer aim at getting across 
the great wealth of trivia accumulated 
over a period of several hundred years. 
In permitting the student to discover 
some things for himself we permit him 
to find his natural mode of expression 
and also his true self. 
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Understanding the Social Scene 
Through Music 

How, then, is the music teacher to 
bring about this change? The methods 
will have to be worked out by the in- 
dividual teacher, in practice and experi- 
ment. If the music teacher is to bring 
about a closer relationship between 
music and life, his function must be 
enlarged to include a study of the social 
scene and the place of music in it. Im- 
plicit in this is the integration of music 
into a general social studies curriculum. 
Leaders in the field of social studies have 
been experimenting for some time with 
the use of music. In an article entitled 
“Cures for Intellectual Myopia” in The 
Social Studies of October, 1943, Richard 
H. McFeely says: 


Few social studies teachers use music 
effectively in their classrooms, and yet 
music is one way to help students feel the 
emotions of other groups. Why don’t we 
use music which is indigenous to the group 
we are studying, or which has been written 
or sung by members of that group? The 
Negro spirituals, the “New World Sym- 
phony” by Dvorak, folk music of the 
different lands, and the like are examples 
which come to mind. Recently our stu- 
dents were treated to several recordings 
of Chinese music including some of the 
war songs of the Chinese guerillas. These 
were played and interpreted by a China- 
man who was lecturing to them on the 
culture of China. Actually hearing the 
music certainly added to the meaning of 
what he said and made more vivid the con- 
cepts he had tried to get across. 


Since culture records social trends, 
it is not difficult to use the cultural sub- 
jects in this way. If the study of music 
is to take its proper place in the educa- 
tional system, it must be related much 
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more than in the past to the material 
and social aspects of everyday life and 
should be integrated throughout with 
other parts of the curriculum. This 
would tend to make a more difficult job 
for the teacher, but experience has 
already proved that this wider view of 
music teaching makes it vital and real 
and consequently easier to understand. 
Thus, by integrating music into the gen- 
eral school and community program, the 
education can become more meaning- 
ful. If the school orchestra and glee 
club are taken out to play and sing at 
war training meetings, civilian defense 
affairs, war bond rallies, and war plant 
concerts, a more positive function for 
these units is achieved and a better edu- 
cational outcome results. 

In striving for an effective music 
education course, we have in recent 
years come to the conclusion that it 
should vary more than in the past from 
decade to decade and from school to 
school. It must keep pace with current 
happenings and the scientific develop- 
ments which affect the art. It is not alone 
because of the latest discoveries and 
techniques that people should learn these 
new things. Most earlier developments 
were of greater importance. The value 
of the new trend rests in the fact that 
historical events appear, not as a store- 
house of accepted knowledge, but 
rather as something continually chang- 
ing with the needs of man. 


Railroad Building Set to Music 

There are healthy signs that these 
new trends are already in operation in 
many places. One teacher in the Phila- 
delphia schools taught early American 
railroad and Erie Canal songs while the 
social studies department was devoting 
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a unit of work to the history of Ameri- 
can transportation. In another instance, 
the music teacher taught the geography 
of Europe through a lesson of Czecho- 
slovakian music. The use of counter- 
point as a technique can be found and 
recognized easily in music, painting, and 
literature. These three subjects can 
easily be integrated. 

The new developments in sound have 
created a wonderful opportunity for the 
integration of music into a general 
science course. One such illustration 
was a class that studied a recent record- 
ing by Enrico Caruso, Through the 
acoustical device of “interference,” mod- 
ern sound engineers have been able to 
dub out the old orchestration and dub 
in a new one. The singing voice of 
Caruso was maintained and the result 
is a miracle of modern science. The 
lesson motivated quite a discussion in 
class. Through it the study of “inter- 
ference” was certainly more meaning- 
ful in the science room. 


Syllables or Songs? 

Discussions concerning the problem 
approach in the schools indicate that 
many people are using this technique. 
It will be necessary to learn more about 
its possibilities and limitations before we 
can with assurance accept it as a solu- 
tion to teaching difficulties. The interest 
of the problem can best be judged by 
those attempting to solve it. It is far 
better that the problem—if it were 
always possible—originate with the 
pupils and come out of the conditions 
which are known and important at the 
proper stages of the pupils’ develop- 
ment. Thus, when a teacher presents a 
problem in note-reading, it is less mean- 
ingful to the group than when a mem- 
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ber of the class says, “How does the 
tune go?” or “How do you read the 
notes?” or “What’s the first thing you 
do when you read the music?” Note- 
reading should not be an end in itself. 
Most people can learn to sing simple 
songs without note-reading. If the class 
does not see the need for it, sight read- 
ing should not be attempted until the 
class is prepared to accept it as a prob- 
lem. 

The need for a well-rounded curric- 
ulum should not be superceded by this 
new devotion to the problem approach. 
The detail with which any problem may 
be studied could prevent whole fields 
of work from being covered. Problems 
should be considered as examples of 
how things work in similar situations. 
If the problem is not studied as an iso- 
lated entity, but is linked to related 
fields, it is possible to produce enough 
of a general outline of musical knowl- 
edge to take care of the students’ mini- 
mum needs. For example, problems of 
the scale may be linked to those of in- 
tervals, triads, progressions, harmony, 
etc. 

In the older methods of music edu- 
cation, where training of the most tal- 
ented was the aim, it was considered 
necessary that everyone acquire the 
same set of techniques and use them in 
the same way. In most cases, there was a 
direct imitation of the teachers’ tech- 
nique. The boredom which resulted was 
often a deterrent to learning. Today we 
have learned that people acquire tech- 
niques to use them. Thus, when Johnny 
learns the scale, he sees the need of 
knowledge of the scale as a basis for 
making all music, or better still he sees 
the place of the scale in helping him 
solve an immediate problem in the read- 
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ing er writing of music. Drill on tech- 
niques for their own sake has been 
found to be a waste of time. 

It should not be concluded from this 
that the teaching of techniques is un- 
desirable. In order to express oneself in 
music intelligently, a minimum amount 
of technical knowledge is necessary. 
This, however, should be acquired as the 
student goes along so that from the 
beginning he does not lose out on the 
rich experience of just making music. 
Techniques must not be learned in the 
abstract. Understanding 4/4 time is as 
fundamental as knowing that two and 
two equal four. 


Music Can Satisfy Our Need 
for Emotional Security 

These new trends in music education 
are particularly left wide open for criti- 
cism, some of it prejudicial and some of 
it justified. By aiming at new things a 
more progressive curriculum suffers by 
being experimental. It is further exposed 
by occupying itself with the social 
implications of knowledge. The real 
essentials should be a combination of 
the practical techniques of the old 
school and the new concept of what 
music can mean to the individual who 
creates it and the group for whom it is 
created. 


The new principles of music educa- 
tion reveal a trend which rejects the 
necessity for the frustration of the in- 
dividual or the group in this mixed 
and insecure world where they live. 
This does not only imply economic in- 
security. At the present time, with the 
machine age and mass production higher 
than ever before in history, the emo- 
tional and psychological insecurity is 
far greater. While our civilization has 
supplied us with trinkets and gadgets 
for almost everybody, it has also in- 
creased the number of frustrated and 
inhibited mortals who are groping for 
a way to express themselves. At work 
the machine does not permit this. 

With the winning of the war—and 
peace—we can see the possibilities of 
a more fruitful and secure life for every- 
body; but the things that stand in the 
way are no longer solely material ones. 
The great internal struggle for self- 
expression must be nurtured and devel- 
oped for the happiness of mankind. 
Music can help do it. If it can do it in the 
midst of this great crisis, it can surely 
do it later when the need for individual- 
ization will be far greater. 

Music education is still a powerful 
force for the defense of our way of life. 
Integrated into a program of general 
living, it takes second place to none. 
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The Changing ‘World 


Paul R. Hanna . 


IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH 


IN THIS CENTURY we have wit- 
nessed great concentrations of economic 
power. Industrialists and financial lead- 
ers have joined together in corporations 
and associations to increase and control 
the output and prices of their goods and 
services. These combinations range all 
the way from corporations like the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to trade associations like the 
American Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, to the giant over-all groups 
like the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. These combinations of finan- 
cial, managerial, and marketing strength 
have been able to wield tremendous 
power through influencing consumers, 
legislatures, and even courts. 

The American farmer traditionally 
has symbolized the rugged individualist. 
For years he found it hard to accept the 
principle of union for obtaining a fairer 
share of the nation’s income. But more 
recently events have convinced large 
numbers of farmers that as long as 
agriculture remains unorganized their 
chances of improving their status and 
income are small. 

Since the early ’30’s, the farming or- 
ganizations have become powerful. 
Note the success with which they have 
influenced State and Federal legislatures 
to provide subsidies for the conservation 
and improvement of the land, experi- 
mental agriculture, improved marketing 
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conditions, deferment of critical farm 
labor, etc. Three organizations, the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Farmers’ Union, have adopted and 
modified the principles and techniques 
so successfully demonstrated by indus- 
try, to the end that agricultural income 
in the last ten years has placed the 
American farmer in a very strategic 
and even enviable position among Amer- 
ican econoinic groups. 

Concentration of economic power has 
come to labor. The history of the labor 
movement shows relative slow advance 
up to the depression of the ’30’s, Then 
new leadership emerged and the two 
great mass unions, the A.F. of L. and the 
C.1.O., became powerful enough to gain 
their demands rather consistently. The 
rapid rise in the standard of living in 
American labor in relation to labor gen- 
erally throughout the world has been 
due partially to the power economics 
wielded by organized labor. 

It is true that serious abuses have 
sometimes been associated with this 
power. The ends that are sought by 
organized groups are sometimes so nar- 
rowly conceived that their attainment 
leaves the total economy out of balance 
and the groups wielding the power in 
the end suffer as much as they gain. 
But the net resu!t of these unions of 
industry, of agriculture, and of labor 
has been a substantial gain for our econ- 
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omy. Our standard of living has risen 
because of the increased efficiency that 
comes from large-scale industrial organ- 
ization and management. We have more 
food and fibre today because strong 
farmer organization has been able to 
command sufficient return on the enter- 
prise to make it possible to farm along 
modern scientific lines. Labor today is 
able to produce far more per man hour 
than formerly partly because powerful 
labor unions have been able to acquire 
sufficient income so that workers could 
feed, house, clothe themselves and fam- 
ilies, and surround themselves with the 
essentials of life. 

Further, as these various associations 
and unions have struggled with the 
common problem of a higher standard 
of living, they have gained much greater 
insight into the total economy. Today 
the industrialist is deeply concerned 
with the continuous improvement of 
labor conditions and with increasing the 
standard of living of his employees. 
Management in general had to learn this 
lesson from aggressive labor unions who 
were powerful enough to force manage- 
ment to pay attention to such matters as 
working conditions and wages. Like- 
wise, labor unions have learned to con- 
tribute to the increasing efficiency of 
the production line in order that there 
will be less waste and higher returns. 
And the more enlightened farm lead- 
ers are aware that farmers prosper not 
at the expense of labor and management, 
but as each group contributes its power 
to the cooperative job of running our 
economy. 

With these demonstrations of power 
economics before them, educators 
should examine their own success along 
these lines, It is common knowledge that 
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education receives far too little of the 
national income to permit schools to do 
the job as effectively as the public de- 
mands. The salaries of teachers today 
appear near the bottom of a rank order 
of incomes. With a tremendous increase 
in national income, the educator’s salary 
remained static while labor, agriculture, 
and management have gone steadily for- 
ward. Well-organized groups, one after 
another, have successfully put through 
their programs while the educational 
profession has failed repeatedly in at- 
taining favorable action on educational 
measures. 

Many observers attribute the failure 
of educators to their inability to organ- 
ize a powerful association. There are 
over 1,000,000 educators and yet the 
largest association—the National Edu- 
cation Association—has only 200,000 
members. Without the backing of a 
clear majority of the professional work- 
ers, no leadership can make much of an 
smpression on the total body politic. 

If this country wants better schools, 
and if the profession is interested in 
bettering its effectiveness, then one 
proven way to attain such ends will be 
found in united effort. An immediate 
objective should be roo per cent en- 
rollment in the N.E.A. A second goal 
should be an educational campaign to 
arouse teacher members to join in 
aggressive support of the leadership 
when and where action is needed. A 
third task would be a public relations 
program to help citizens see what is 
involved in sound democratic education. 

Other groups in our culture have 
learned the truth of the old adage “in 
union there is strength.” It is time that 
the teaching profession grasp the full 
meaning of this simple truth. 
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CuRRICULUM STUDY AT ‘TEACHERS 
Cottece. Under the direction of Hollis 
L, Caswell, three research groups at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are at work on studies which will be 
used as a basis for experimental changes 
in the curriculum of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School and other schools. 
George S. Counts heads the group 
studying developing social conditions. 
The development of children socially, 
emotionally, and physically as well as 
intellectually is being studied by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Jersild. A third group, under the 
leadership of Irving Lorge, is making 
a general appraisal of existing practices 
in curriculum organization. Two larger 
committees will convert the recommen- 
dations of the research groups into ex- 
perimental programs. Florence B. Stra- 
temeyer is chairman of the Committee 
on Childhood Education and Hamden 
L. Forkner is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Youth Education. It is estimated 
that it will take three years to complete 
the project. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN MAINE. The 
Maine State Department of Education 
is about to begin a program of curricu- 
lum revision. A central commission will 
be appointed which will include repre- 
sentatives of all the important groups 
in the state: superintendents, teachers, 
private colleges, teachers’ colleges, and 
the lay public. According to present 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


plans, a general statement will be formu- 
lated by the commission which will be 
used as a basis for stimulating experi- 
mental work throughout the state. In 
this way, a body of material will be 
slowly developed which will be used 
eventually to revise the present course 
of study. 


CuRRICULUM DIVISION OF OHIO STATE 
Universiry. At the request of the Ohio 
Superintendents’ Association, the Cur- 
riculum Division of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity will furnish technical assistance 
in carrying on a curriculum study 
during the coming year. The superin- 
tendent of Ashland schools has indi- 
cated an interest in organizing a 
workshop in the secondary school 
curriculum during the winter quarter, 
and arrangements have been made to 
carry on curriculum revision in the 
Akron high schools. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SURVEY. A com- 
mittee, headed by Frank N. Freeman, 
recently published the report of a sur- 
vey of the San Francisco elementary 
school curriculum. The San Francisco 
Public Schools Bulletin for October 29, 
1943, Contains a summary of the report. 
Here we have space for a few of the 
more significant recommendations con- 
cerning supervision: “The modern 
conception of supervision embraces all 
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of the activities and influences available 
to the school administration for the 
purpose of assisting teachers to do bet- 
ter work. . . . Good supervision is best 
evidenced by a spirit of cooperative re- 
lationships in which the teacher and 
supervisor are intent on the improve- 
ment of the teaching service.” 

The Committee recommends: “that 
there be established the position of di- 
rector of curriculum, closely articulated 
with the office of the deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of the elementary 
schools as well as with the correspond- 
ing official responsible for the second- 
ary schools . . . that the deputy super- 
intendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation have a staff enlarged to include 
at least four assistant supervisors . . . that 
a systematic program of development 
of the curriculum be undertaken with 
large participation of teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors.” 


AN ELEMENTARY CORE CURRICULUM. 
The latest venture in the elementary 
schools of Lorain, Ohio, is a course of 
study in social education. Material is 
organized into a “core” curriculum 
covering the first six years of school. 
Its subject matter areas are health and 
safety, natural science, history and 
geography. The content is divided into 
a series of units, the sequence arranged 
with regard to pupil interest in and 
ability to comprehend the concepts pre- 
sented. Daily teaching periods vary in 
length from approximately forty-five 
minutes in the first grade to nearly a 
half day in the upper elementary grades. 
The application of skills in reading, 
writing, spelling, music, art, and English 
is strongly emphasized in the subject 
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matter fields of the core curriculum. 


This tie-up of the reading program with 


the social studies does not in any way 
interfere with, but rather contributes to, 
an individualized reading program 
which is built upon a series of levels.— 
Erma J. Beckwith, Elementary Super- 
visor. 


ENGLISH PLANS FOR POSTWAR EDUCA- 
TION. According to the White Paper 
on Educational Reconstruction, which 
has been debated in the press, on the 
platform, and in Parliament, basic 
changes in the English educational sys- 
tem may be expected after the war. 
School attendance will be compulsory 
only from the age of 5, as before, but 
nursery schools for the training of 
children below the compulsory school 
age are to be provided wherever they 
are needed. The upper age limit of com- 
pulsory school attendance is to be raised 
to 15, with provisions for raising it 
later to 16. Secondary school educa- 
tion, to begin at 11, is to be free to all. 
There will be three kinds of secondary 
schools: grammar schools; new mod- 
ern schools which will absorb the exist- 
ing senior elementary schools and have 
a curriculum laying more stress on 
practical subjects after the age of 13; 
and technical schools which will be de- 
veloped out of the present junior tech- 
nical colleges and greatly multiplied 
over the number now in existence. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS CARE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Utilizing as work-experience 
centers the four nurseries for children 
of working mothers being operated in 
Highland Park, Mich., with help from 
Lanham funds, about 800 ninth and 
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tenth grade girls in the Highland Park 
schools are receiving a total of twenty 
hours of experience and training in 
child care each semester. Plans provide 
for simple pre-work instruction, job 
supervision, and follow-up discussion 
of the experience these girls have at the 
child-care centers. A health check-up 
is given each girl before she reports to 
the nursery. Each center, in addition to 
its regular personnel, is assigned four 
high school girls each period.—Roy E. 
Robinson, Adzzinistrative Assistant in 
Charge of Instruction. 


A UNIVERSITY PROGRAM OF COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES. The University of In- 
diana makes available the following 
services to the communities of the 
state: speakers’ bureau, package libraries, 
motion picture lending library, home- 
study courses, guides to study and dis- 
cussion, and advisory service. In 
addition, the School of Education offers 
a short course for improving the effi- 
ciency of teachers. The advisory serv- 
ices which are available include help on 
local government problems, the estab- 
lishment of a council of social agencies, 
the organization of nursery schools, and 
the revision of the school curriculum. 


CURRICULUM GUIDES FOR LINCOLN 
TEACHERS. A three-year plan to develop 
curriculum guides for English in the 
Lincoln (Nebr.) public schools was 
started this summer. Three work com- 
mittees made up of teachers and super- 
visors worked on the problem simul- 
taneously. One group worked in the 
elementary field, another in the junior 
high school area, another on the senior 
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high school level. A steering committee, 
composed of the chairmen of each work 
committee and his assistant together 
with the assistant superintendent of 
schools and the director of curriculum, 
coordinated the work of the three 
groups. The document produced by 
each work committee was submitted to 
all teachers who were to use it. Teach- 
ers were asked to give the preliminary 
study document a thorough trial in the 
classroom. A new committee will revise 
the curriculum guide on the basis of 
suggestions submitted by the teachers. 
This procedure will be repeated a 
second year.—A. E. Folsom, Principal, 
Irving Junior High School. 


SHORT COURSES FOR YOUTH AND 
ADULTS. For some time, the John B. 
Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, 
N. C., has given a short course for rural 
youth and adults during the winter 
season. The Bricks Rural Life School in 
North Carolina conducts a training 
school for Negro farmers in January 
and February. Ohio State University, as 
do some other agricultural colleges, 
offers short courses on specialized sub- 
jects for farmers. The American Labor 
Education Service has conducted short 
summer courses designed to train pros- 
pective leaders in the labor movement. 
The Danish Folk School is a short-term 
educational program for youth and 
adults. The White Paper on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, which has had 
general approval in England, recom- 
mends the establishment of rural young 
peoples’ colleges to be used for a short 
continuous term by farm boys during 
the inactive season in winter and as 
camps for town boys during the sum- 
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mer. If short courses for rural leader- 
ship are being conducted by the Ameri- 
can public schools, they have escaped 
our notice. Here is an idea for a pioneer- 
ing school administrator. 


NEW CURRICULUM PAMPHLETs. In his 
introduction to Adapting the High 
School to Wartime and Post-War 
Needs, the first of a new series of 
pamphlets on the modern school cur- 
riculum, Dean W. E. Peik says that the 
present period of reconstruction was 
chosen as an opportune time to launch 
these new publications. The first pam- 
phlet was prepared by G. Lester An- 
derson, Director, and the staff of Uni- 
versity High School of the University 
of Minnesota. It is a report of the 
changes in administration, guidance, 
and curriculum that have been made in 
the high school as a result of the war 
and in anticipation of postwar needs. 
The curriculum adjustments are pre- 
sented in specific terms and include 
getting boys ready for the services, 
meeting wartime needs, developing an 
understanding of world affairs, and pre- 
paring students for the postwar world. 


READING MATERIALS FOR RURAL CHIL- 
DREN. The lack of reading materials 
designed specifically for the rural child 
has led two educational foundations to 
give financial aid to groups preparing 
original books which contain informa- 
tion based on settings familiar to coun- 
try children. The Sloan Foundation 
experiment in the improvement of living 
has yielded numerous pamphlets dealing 
with food, clothing, and shelter in the 
rural environment. 
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Recently, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


‘has assisted the West Georgia College 


in the preparation of a series of four 
booklets for which the text was written 
by Eva Knox Evans and the drawings 
were done by Mary A. Giles. The 
booklets were prepared with the help 
of children and teachers of the rural 
elementary schools in Carroll County, 
Georgia, and with the counsel of the 
students and faculty of West Georgia 
College. The publications are Let’s 
Plant Grass, Let’s Raise Pigs, The Doc- 
tor Is Coming, and A Primer on Food. 
The books may be obtained from the 
Committee on Publications, West Geor- 
gia College, Carrollton, Ga. Single 
copies are 15 cents each; sets of twenty- 
five cost $2.50. 


Brier 1reMs, The three newly elected 
members of the Education Policies 
Commission are active members of the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. They are: Pru- 
dence Cutright, Acting Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul T. 
Rankin, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Mich., and Maycie 
Southall, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. . . . The 
Minnesota State Legislature has appro- 
priated $10,000 for the printing of a 
new elementary course of study. T. J. 
Berning, Assistant Commissioner, writes 
that plans for this project will be made 
“in the not far distant future.” 


“Front Lines in Education” brings you news 
of significant developments in education 
throughout the nation. This department is 
edited by Henry Harap of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. Readers are in- 
vited to send accounts of activities in their 
schools to Mr. Harap for possible inclusion 
in “Front Lines in Education.” 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


TEACHER-PUPIL UNDERSTANDING 


Miss Baker had just about finished her first semester of actual teaching in the 
Dewey Junior High School. She was a bright young woman who had gone on 
to her Master’s Degree without having more than one or two semesters of 
practice teaching experience. She was able to talk excellent theories about 
instruction and child development and teacher-relations and ever so many 
other important matters, but she had had little opportunity to come to grips 
with the difficulties that are met when these theories are implemented in actual 
school operations. Consequently, she had had a rather stormy time with a ninth 
grade group of bright youngsters in the social studies. Her practices couldn’t 
keep up with her convictions. She had had much the same experience that many 
enthusiastic and verbally well-trained young teachers have when they come up 
against the bafHing problems of a real school situation. 

Mr. Situ, the principal of the Dewey School was a patient and philosophical 
person who realized that from many points of view the best training cur- 
riculum for teachers is the classroom itself. He knew, too, that every beginning 
teacher has to win some of her battles without much help from the outside. 


Miss Baker: I had hoped that I would be able to see you sometime during the 
Christmas holidays because I. wanted to try to summarize my experiences so 
far this semester and to tell you that I think the worst is over. 

Mr. Smitu: I should like to hear about what has happened. I have heard of some 
of the interesting work you and the children are doing on local history, and 
I want your ideas about its value. But before we get to that, what has hap- 
pened to make you feel that “the worst is over’? 

Miss Baker: You may remember when I saw you eight weeks or so ago I said, 
hoping that you wouldn’t take me too seriously, that the 9:30 social studies 
class was slowly driving me wild. As I look back on it now I’m sure that I 
should not have said “slowly.” 

Mr. Situ: Yes, I remember the conversation we had, I actually didn’t take you 
too seriously, but I was concerned about the way you felt about your teaching. 

Miss Baker: So was I! There were times when I would go home having definitely 
made up my mind that I would resign at the end of the week. Then I would 
remember how anxious I was to get this job, and I didn’t know what to do. 
For the first time in my life I knew that I had a stomach because it was upside 
down most of the time. 
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Smitu: The very fact that you can talk about it now means that you feel 
much better, and I’m glad you do. How is Tom working out? 


Miss Baker: Well, he was the ring leader as you must have heard, and he almost 


made me lose my mind. He would sit in the back of the class playing with the 
cords on the window shades, and every expression on his face and every remark 
that he made meant that he was unfriendly and hostile. As soon as I got in 
front of that class I would get tense and tight and nervous. Maybe my life had 
been too easy before, but whenever 9:30 came around I had no confidence 
whatever in myself. But, to get back to Tom, the climax came one morning 
late in October when I found him playing solitaire in the back of the room and 
paying absolutely no attention to what I was saying. I think it was the first 
time—and I know it was the last—but you undoubtedly heard the rumors that 
got all around school that the children in my class played cards rather than 
learning anything. 


. Smitu: Yes, I heard the rumor but I didn’t bother to talk with you about it. 


The first time I taught—it was in Norwood, Ohio—I learned that one of the 
boys in my algebra class had won $3.63 matching pennies. That means a lot of 
matching! When I learned about that I blamed myself, too, as you did with 
Tom. But, to get back to your troubles, I realized during the last of October 
and the first of November that you weren’t too happy about the way things 
were going. At the staff meeting on December 6th, however, you looked so 
completely relaxed and entered into the discussion about tenure with so few 
inhibitions that I inferred things were going along much better. Weren't 
they? 


Miss Baker: Yes, they had started to look up then and that’s what I want to tell 
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you about in a moment, But I want to say again that before that I was in bad 
shape. I didn’t want to come to you, because—oh, well, you know how it is— 
every teacher wants her principal to feel that she has the situation well in hand, 
and even though several of the folks said that I should go to you I was ashamed 
to do it. 

Situ: I’m sorry when teachers feel that way. I guess that’s what we get for 
being administrators. If our job is defined so as to give us sole responsibility 
for employing and discharging teachers, we can’t expect them to show the 
sort of confidence and trust in us that they would if we were not in a position 
of authority. 


Miss Baker: I guess that’s the explanation. But, anyway, I was so worked up I 
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finally went to Martha Cox and talked with her about the business. She was 
sympathetic and that helped, but the only advice she could give was, “You 
must relax. Don’t be afraid of the children.” That didn’t get me very far. I 
would make up my mind that I wasn’t afraid of them but when I got to class 
I was. It seemed that my head was convinced but the rest of me went right on 
acting as it had. 

Situ: Even though advice of that sort isn’t very helpful it is the sort that 
most of us give to one another. We tell children to “concentrate” or to “be 


good” and expect them to change. Miss Cox, however, is an understanding 
person, and I am glad that you and she got better acquainted. 

Miss Baker: Yes, she certainly is. The next time we talked we went on and on and 
began to discuss some of the children. She knew Tom quite well and her whole 
attitude toward all of the youngsters was one of trying to get at some of the 
causes back of their behavior. She told me, for example, about Tom’s dis- 
appointment in football this fall and how he had gotten mad and quit the squad 
and that she thought that probably this was influencing his behavior through- 
out the school. Other teachers had been having trouble, too, even Mr. Tuff. 
Somehow I felt better after that conversation with her. I got to looking at 
the situation as a problem. It was just about then that I finally did work up 
enough courage to come in and see you. 

Mr. Situ: I anion: You left, I think, before you got around to talking about 
what you came in to talk about, but you didn’t look quite so harried as when 
we visited early in October. You talked more freely and suggested a number 
of things you thought you would try out. 

Miss Baker: One thing I liked was that you didn’t tell me what I should do. I 
almost always knew what I should do, but somehow or other I couldn’t get my 
feelings about the situation straightened out enough to do it. I felt so much 
on the spot before those kids that I would make snap judgments which I 
knew just a few seconds afterwards were bad. For example, when we were 
planning one of our units and the children seemed to be quite enthusiastic 
about closing it with a play based on the events that led up to the laying of 
the cornerstone in the old courthouse at Benton, I made the very loci, re- 
mark, “I’m not sure whether we should or not; I’ll have to ask Miss Cox.” 
As soon as I said that I knew I shouldn’t have. When I talked with Miss Cox, 
she, too, said that she felt that that was putting the decision on her when as a 
matter of fact it could have been made in the class by the pupils and me. 

Mr. Situ: Yes, as you say, it probably would have been better to have hashed 
something of that sort out with the class or at least said that you would post- 
pone any decision until you found out what the policy of the school was, But 
we all learn by experience and the lesson you learned was not one that cost 
much, I understand the play is to be put on after the holidays. 

Miss Baker: Yes, that’s right. But I’d like to get back to this conference that you 
and I had. I really don’t know how it was managed, or whether it was man- 
aged at all, but as we talked it seemed that I myself suggested ever so many 
things that I might do to improve the situation. Together we examined what 
the implications might be. We talked about having some of the youngsters in 
the class who were troublesome undertake some special responsibility so that 
they could get recognition in a desirable way. Of course, I had thought about 
that and it had come up often in my training at Columbia, but somehow or 
other I had never disentangled it from Education 367A long enough to apply 
it to the situation I was in. The next time the class met I asked Tom if he 
would mind getting fifteen or twenty books from the library and I made it 
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clear that I was asking him to do this because he was big, and, while he seemed 
a little skeptical at first, he went and came back and distributed the books 
and even took part in the class discussion that day. Since then I’ve had him do 
ever so many things and he accepts the responsibility unusually well and seems 
much less disposed to try to get on my nerves. 

SmitH: Was there any time with these youngsters when you felt that the 
improvement in the relations between you and them took place quickly? 
Or has it been a gradual improvement? 


Miss Baker: There has been gradual improvement, of course, but as I was thinking 
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about it the other evening I concluded that a great deal of improvement took 
place right after a trip we all made. It was about three weeks agg when the 
children decided that they would like to visit Cecil James on his farm near 
Lorenda because he had promised to read some of the poems he had been 
writing about the pioneers in this county. About twenty-two of us took the 
trip and partly, I guess, because I was as anxious to see what the farmhouse 
was like and to hear the poems as they were, I felt in a good. humor and at 
ease. At first the children seemed to be sort of suspicious of me as they were 
in class, but we went out in the Board of Education bus and on the way we 
all sang and teased and I think the children got quite a different idea of me. 
As a matter of fact, I guess I was a different person when I was away from 
the school. It took us about an hour and a half to get out to the James’ place and 
by the end of that time the youngsters were chattering away and including 
me in their conversation and asking my advice about this and that. I just had 
the feeling that some barrier had been broken through. 

Smitu: I have had that same feeling a number of times myself in faculty 
meetings. As if a brick wall had evaporated! 


Miss Baker: That’s it exactly! And then at the James’ farm things went beauti- 


fully. He was kind and interested in the youngsters, and he had read a few of 
the things some of them had written, which flatte ed them no end. He took 
us about the farm and showed us all of the historical relics of local interest 
he had in his living room, Finally, he and the boys built a big log fire and we 
all sat around it while he read his poetry for almost an hour and a half. It was 
really wonderful! Then he and a committee of the girls served tea, and we 
sang songs. Before we knew it, it was 7:30 and we had to pile into the bus 
and come back home. On the way we talked about some of the early his- 
torical incidents in the county, and the children were friendly and seemed to 
enjoy one another’s company and mine more than they ever had before. The 


‘ next day things went so well in class I couldn’t believe it. We decided to spend 
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the next few weeks studying local history, and the way the children planned 
some real work just made me feel as if I were walking on air. Since then there 
have been some days when everything didn’t go so well but by and large, as I 
said a moment ago, the worst is over. 

SmitTH: What sort of big ideas do you have about what has happened that 
might be helpful to me so that I can work better with other new teachers? 
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Miss Baker: I haven’t thought a great deal about it from that point of view, but 
one thing I’m convinced of is that a new teacher is apt to be so anxious to 
have the children like her as a person that she tries to win that liking by direct 
means which I’m afraid are almost doomed to failure. 

Mr. Situ: Just what do you mean? 

Miss Baker: I mean that I wanted so much to have these youngsters like me that 
for the first six or seven weeks I almost completely forgot what my real job 
was—to help them learn something about the social studies. I spent entirely 
too much time trying to develop every situation into one where they would 
find out what a swell person I was and get over some of their hostility. The 
lesson I think I’ve learned is that a teacher probably ought to expect to be 
tested by the youngsters and she doesn’t deserve their affection and friendship 
and respect until she’s demonstrated that she’s a good teacher, as well as a nice 
person. 


It is the belief that the techniques of curriculum development are only as effec- 
tive as the people who operate them that has brought this department of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP into being. Each month Stephen M. Corey presents scenes 
from life situations which reflect significant concepts of behavior and which may 
be counterparts of many of your own experiences. The cases or conversations are 
based upon actual situations, somewhat disguised for obvious reasons. 


LIS 


A Minister, a Priest, and a Rabbi... 


How to play fair in intercultural relations is forcefully summed up in the 
following nine rules prepared by a minister, a priest, and a rabbi for the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews: 


1. Respect the cultural sincerity and integrity of other groups. 

2. Be sensitive to the accumulations of tradition in other groups. 

3- Read and appreciate the literature, arts, and philosophy of other 
groups. 

4. Cultivate at least a few deep, personal friendships with members of 
other groups. 

5. Think of other groups in terms of the best individuals they produce. 

6. Deal with each individual according to his capacities and graces, not 
according to a stereotyped label society may have put on his group 
of faith. 

7. Work with people of other cultures, not for them. 

8. Make the adventure for truth, beauty, and goodness a mutual enter- 
prise, inclusive of all cultures. 

9. Temper your own group-drive with a civilized regard for the rights 
and liberties of other groups. 
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@ MUSEUM AND RADIO resources 
frequently go unused by schools for 
lack of a plan to bring them to the atten- 
tion of pupils and teachers. Corpus 
Christi School on 121st Street, New 
York City, has solved this problem by 
making two groups of children re- 
sponsible for disseminating information 
about such resources. 

A sixth grade group in the school has 
had itself placed on the mailing list of 
all the museums in the city. The chil- 
dren compose, print, and illustrate a 
weekly “Where-to-Go Bulletin” for the 
- benefit of all the school, Attractions 
listed may include demonstrations of 
finger painting and puppet-making, 
films, story hours, music, dances, games, 
and gallery talks. Every Saturday at 
10 o'clock and at 2 children wishing to 
visit a museum may report at the school 
and join parent and teacher guides. 

A fourth grade group studies the radio 
columns in the daily newspapers and 
the CBS “School of the Air” manual. 
Every week (oftener if the importance 
of a program warrants it) the fourth 
graders go into each upper grade class- 
room and give their recommendations 
to their schoolmates and teachers for 
in-school and out-of-school listening. 


@SEARCHING CRITICISM of his 
position is welcomed by any mature and 
thoughtful educator. Confusion of issues 
is another matter. That is why I. L. 
Kandel’s The Cult of Uncertainty 
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The New—in 


Alice Miel, Editor 


(Macmillan, 1943, $1.50) will cause dis- 
may on the part of many. At a time 
when issues should be crystal clear in 
order that all of us may make the wisest 
possible decisions in education, we are 
presented with a caricature of prag- 
matism, With words and phrases culled 
at random from unidentified writings of 
the leading exponents of the experi- 
mentalist point of view, a straw man is 
erected. We are-asked to choose be- 
tween this unlovely, “uncertain” crea- 
ture and a vague “return to reason” to 
the security of some certainty or other 
that, presumably, the world once knew. 

This rather bitter tirade is scarcely 
designed to make people examine their 
beliefs carefully and unemotionally. It 
should serve, however, to remind us 
that there are those who have a strong 
desire for reaction in education. Those 
who wish to go along with this reaction 
will find aid and comfort in Professor 
Kandel’s book. 


@AS THE LAMPLIGHTER extin- 
guishes the street light, an eighteenth- 
century day begins in “Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg,” a new kodachrome film 
photographed by the Eastman Kodak 
Company in cooperation with Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. With townspeople 
taking the parts, the daily living of a 
skilled cabinet maker and his family in 
pre-revolutionary days is portrayed, 
illustrating the use of household ob- 
jects and tools of that day that usually 
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are to be seen, if at all, as a static display 
in some museum. Among other things, 
there is recorded the preparation of 
breakfast before the open hearth, show- 
ing details of foodstuffs and use of 
equipment such at spit and skewer, 
mortar and pestle, waffle irons, pothook 
and kettle, coffee grinder and coffee 
roaster. Other scenes show the master 
of the house dressing (and cleaning his 
teeth with a frayed sassafras root), 
journeyman and apprentices engaged in 
the production of fine furniture, the 
Governor’s lady preparing for an ap- 
pearance in public, as well as a black- 
smith shop in operation, the village gaol 
and stocks, and evening activities in the 
cabinet-maker’s home. Running time, 
forty-four minutes. Available for loan 
to schools and adult group for express 
charges only. Write the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


@ ELECTRONICS PICTURED in re- 
cent advertising campaigns as the great 
mystery of the future will not be one- 
half as baffling after study of the pic- 
tures, graphs, and text of Building 
America’s study unit on that subject, 
published in December. Adults will be 
as pleased as the youngsters to find the 
story of developments expected after 
the war told so simply and so well. The 
familiar uses of electronics—radio, elec- 
tric eye, television—are introduced first 
to assure the reader that the subject is 
not so far beyond his ken after all. His- 
torical development, technical explana- 
tion, and cornerstone uses of electronics 
now and in the future all are included. 
There are discussions of electronics as 
an aid in communication and transpor- 
tation, as a new tool in industry, as a 
weapon in the war against disease and 
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accidents, and as a source of new mar- 
vels in the home. We are warned, how- 
ever, that from ten to fifteen years will 
be required for many of these develop- 
ments. More than that they will bring 
new problems of technological employ- 
ment. A research director of a large 
electronics laboratory is quoted as say- 
ing, “Often it is said that these versatile 
electron tubes and the devices employ- 
ing them can talk, hear, see, remember, 
count, taste, calculate, measure, heat, 
control, and accomplish any number 
of tasks. In fact, electron tubes seem to 
lack only a conscience.” 


@ CHILD DEVELOPMENT is an area 
of study that is assuming increasing 
importance for all concerned with cur- 
riculum development. Two new books 
in this field that are designed for teach- 
ers and parents should, therefore, be 
especially welcome. The most compre- 
hensive of these is Child Development 
by Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent, both of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. (W. B. Saunders, 
Philadelphia, $3.25, 1943, pp. 592). 
While innumerable studies of children 
are referred to in the book, they are 
woven together skillfully and supple- 
mented by the authors’ own observa- 
tions so that the result is readable and 
rewarding. Especially outstanding are 
the treatments of comics, movies, radio, 
religion, aggression, psycho-sexual de- 
velopment, the special problems of over- 
privileged and underprivileged children 
with respect to honesty, dawdling and 
its relation to faulty time perceptions, 
and the matter of perception of num- 
ber. One might question certain recom- 
mendations regarding the teaching of 
arithmetic and spelling in the middle 
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grades as being not quite consistent with 
evidence submitted and theoretical posi- 
tion taken. Implications for the school- 
ing of young children, as seen by the 
authors, seem on the other hand to be 
essentially sound. 

The first two chapters, “General 
Principles of Development” and “Inter- 
relatedness of Growth,” present exactly 
the principles which curriculum de- 
velopers need constantly to bear in 
mind, Results of some studies reported, 
such as those of Olson at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, have not had wide 
publicity. The longitudinal growth 
curves which illustrate this material pre- 
sent a challenge to some long accepted 
beliefs regarding the relation of mental 
and physical growth. 

In Helen B. Pryor’s As the Child 
Grows (Silver Burdett, 1943, $3, pp. 
400), Part One is concerned largely 
with physical development. The author 
has done a very good job of making 
technical material understandable to the 
parent and teacher. The material on 
fatigue, posture, and disease will prob- 
ably have the most interest for educa- 
tors. Part Two, “From Birth to Adoles- 
cence,” describes growth and body 
proportions, emotional reactions, and 
motor, mental, and social development 
at different ages of the child. These 
treatments are brief but show under- 
standing. Wise bits of advice to parent 
and teacher occur on almost every page. 


@ FIVE NEW UNITS on problems in 
American life have been added to the 
ten issued last year by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The new titles are: 
“War” (No. 11); “Making Our Gov- 
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ernment Efficient” (No. 12), dealing 
with public administration in the 
United States; “Population” (No. 13), 
dealing with problems and trends of our 
changing population; “Public Opinion 
in War and Peace” (No. 14), dealing 
with the way in which Americans make 
up their minds; and “International Or- 
ganization After the War” (No. 15), 
dealing with roads to world security. 
Each unit has two parts, an analysis of 
the problem by an expert in the field and 
teaching aids prepared by a qualified 
educator. Each unit costs 30 cents. A 
manual for teachers, “Using a Resource 
Unit” by I. James Quillen, costs 10 
cents (one copy free with each order 
of four or more units). Order from 
either organization; address, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


@ A REVIEW of the speech field from 
the point of view of the educator has 
been undertaken by Ollie Backus in 
Speech in Education (Longmans, Green, 
New York, 1943). Although her chief 
emphasis is on speech rehabilitation, she 
has included such considerations as 
speech improvement and applied speech 
in social life, vocational pursuits, and 
citizenship. 

The classroom teacher who has had 
little training in speech will find this 
series of problems and suggested solu- 
tions for them a good approach to cor- 
rective speech work. The discussions of 
articulatory defects, vocal defects, for- 
eign accent, hearing loss, stuttering, and 
central speech involvements are neces- 
sarily brief, but are clear and accurate. 
Just as important as the suggestions of 
things to do to help the pupil are the 
warnings of things not to do. 
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As a basis for understanding speech 
problems and as a prelude to further 
study, Speech in Education is a prac- 
ticable, usable presentation. 

Ease in Speech (Heath, New York, 
1943), a revised edition of Margaret 
Painter’s earlier text (1937), is charac- 
terized by several changes. The short 
chapter on learning to listen has been 
incorporated in the chapter on etiquette 
for speech occasions and a new chapter 
on becoming voice conscious has been 
made from a briefer discussion in the 
first edition. The illustrative drawings 
are much improved and the exercises 
have been revised and supplemented. 
The International Phonetic Alphabet 
has been included. 

The material presented includes de- 
scriptions of the general types of 
speeches, suggestions for planning, or- 
ganizing and giving the speech, and 
many examples of student work. The 
text is of value to high school public 
speaking classes because of its direct ap- 
peal to the students——Speech in Educa- 
tion and Ease in Speech reviewed by 
Charlotte G. Wells of the Speech De- 
partment, Mount Holyoke College. 


@SIX NEW PRE-FLIGHT training 
films have been released by the Bray 
Pictures Corporation, The “Jessons” in 
order are: “Aircraft and How They 
Fly,” “Motion of a Plane,” “Flying the 
Turn,” “Starting—Taxiing—Taking 
Off,” “Landing,” and “Advanced Ma- 
neuvers.” The Glew consist of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent technical animation, 
35 per cent photography of the motions 
of model planes, and about 60 per cent 
photography of airplanes in motion. 
Each subject is one reel, sound, rents for 
$2 and sells for $45. All may be ob- 
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tained from Bray Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York 109, 
Ww. 


@SEVERAL recently published bib- 
liographies deserve special mention. 
Everyone will be curious to know what 
books were selected by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and the National Edu- 
cation Association for their joint 
project, A Reader’s Guide to Education, 
which lists books about education for 
Americans. Order from the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. Price, 5 
cents. 

Another excellent product of the 
N.E. A. is the Bibliography on Postwar 
Planning, published last July, (15 cents). 

The Booklist, published periodically 
by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, is a valuable guide to reading. 
The issue of last September was devoted 
to “The Geography of the War.” The 
July 15 issue contained a list of books 
for children on the culture of man, 
while the June 1 number was on the 
United Nations. Single copies are 25 
cents. 

Of a different sort is a mimeographed 
list of inexpensive materials available 
through the Association for Family 
Living, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Most items range in price from 5 to 
25 cents. Subjects covered are such 
matters as adolescents and children in 
wartime, home-school relationships, sex 
education, and preparation for marriage. 

The Ohio Conference on Reading 
published in July a bibliography of 
Books for Wartime Courses in High 
School (Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, 25 cents). 
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Tools for Learning 


HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND OUR TIMES 


AGNES SNYDER 


“Tt was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times—it was the age of wis- 
dom, it was the age of foolishness—”? 


IF DICKENS thus characterized 1775, 
what would he have said of 1944? Prob- 
ably he would have found a stronger 
word than “foolishness.” But his words 
as they stand are very apt for our times; 
apt, too, in their paradoxical import, in 
indicating why the problem of helping 
boys and girls to understand our times 
is so very difficult. 

Understanding comes for most of us 
through action. This is particularly true 
in times of confusion; particularly true 
of the young. There are few among us 
who can successfully grapple with the 
underlying problems of the war in all 
their economic and psychological rami- 
fications. But the more intelligent effort 
we put into the solution of the problems 
the war has brought into our own homes 
and our own communities, the more 
able becomes our citizenship in sharing 
in the solution of the larger problems. 
This is equally true of boys and girls. 
The first step in their understanding of 
our times is taken when they participate 
in the solution of some problem the 
times have brought to them. 

There is plenty to do; there are plenty 
of problems to solve. In many schools 


1Qpening words of Charles Dickens’ Tale of 
Two Cities. 
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the problem of shortage of kitchen and 
janitorial help is being solved by the 
children taking over the work. Simi- 
larly, the shortage of help in homes and 
communities is being solved by children 
helping in stores, running errands, car- 
ing for younger children. Handled 
wisely, with reference to the growth 
needs of the children, such participation 
in responsible service is not only the 
entering wedge into understanding of 
our times but gives, in addition, that 
identification with the times which is 
essential in self-realization. 

The deeper understanding comes as 
the immediate activity leads boys and 
girls into contacts with others engaged 
in similar activities. A group of children 
running a clothing exchange using cash 
for purchases finds that another group 
manages on a point credit system. 
Groups of children in different schools 
exchange games and stories they use 
with younger children on the play- 
ground. Through meeting in Junior De- 
fense and Red Cross activities acquaint- 


This month’s “Tools for Learning” is de- 
voted to the topic, “Helping Boys and Girls 
Understand Our Times.” Introducing the 
section is Agnes Snyder of The Mills 
School, New York City. “Understanding,” 
writes Miss Snyder, “comes for most of us 
through action. The first step in under- 
standing our times is taken when we par- 
ticipate in the solution of some problem 
the times have brought to us.” 
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May We Ask For Your Help 
On the last page of this issue of 
Educational Leadership you will 
find listed the subjects being dis- 
cussed this year in “Tools for 
Learning,” the section of the mag- 
azine devoted to new instructional 
materials and their uses. We should 
like now to begin making plans 
for “Tools for Learning” for the 
year 1944-45. Since this section 
of Educational Leadership aims 
to serve you, we hope you will 
let us know what topics you would 
like to have discussed in “Tools 
for Learning” in the future. Please 
send your suggestions to Edu- 
cational Leadership, Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


ance is broadened, and there is expan- 
sion of ideas and increase of human 
understanding. Inevitably, dealing with 
practical problems whole-heartedly, 
there will come questioning of the 
“why” of all this—of the scarcity of 
things that had always been abundant, 
of the sources of supply, of what would 
happen if all the sugar or meat should 
be used up, of why we can’t have peace, 
of why men must fight, of differences 
in people, of why people hate each 
other, of why some people are poor 
and some are rich, etc., etc. 

When questioning of fundamentals 
begins then comes the opportunity for 
so helping boys and girls to seek an- 
swers that each experience will take 
them further along the road to under- 
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standing. It is then that they can be 
taught to collect facts, to examine them 
objectively, to reach conclusions, and, 
above all, to abide by these conclusions, 
Even the youngest boys and girls in the 
grades, within the limits of their experi- 
ence, can be taught to approach the 
problems of living in the spirit and with 
the techniques of scientific inquiry. If 
they are to understand the present it 
is essential that no time be lost in help- 
ing them aiong that scientific road by 
which so much of truth has been found. 

There are times when we would have 
boys and girls walk that other road by 
which men have reached understanding. 
It is the road of the artist, the prophet, 
the dreamer, the seeker after values— 
of all those who have concern over the 
meanings of things and events and would 
share their vision with others. All these 
have asked the questions boys and girls 
are asking today—of war and peace, 
of poverty and riches, of scarcity and 
abundance, of life and death—have 
asked and found answers. 

“The best of times, the worst of 
times . . .’—1775 was but an episode, 
one of many episodes before and since 
in the persistent struggle between those 
who would have all men free and those 
who would enslave vast quantities of 
man to do their bidding. 1944—and the 
many episodes, mounting in scope and 
intensity—has reached a climax. It is 
the climax of the epic drama of the 
human race. The characters include 
all men; the stage, all earth. This is the 
ultimate understanding of our times 
into which all of us—boys and girls, 
men and women—must come if the 
forces of freedom shall triumph. 


In March Alain Locke of Howard Uni- 
versity will introduce “Helping Boys 
and Girls Understand World Cultures.” 
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Answering the current need for a sound, authoritative 
social studies program built on the child’s 
relation to his world 


By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Others 


To give children a growing understanding of significant social 
concepts, and of the interrelation of culture and earth forces 


OUR GROWING WORLD uses situations familiar to children to build a background 
for grasping social concepts. It uses examples from the child’s daily “here and now” 
world, and stories of living things to help guide him along the path of constantly 
widening social understandings. 


Realistic stories, organization of the books around themes, varied language pat- 
terns, and vocabulary control make for ease and enjoyment in reading as children 
learn more about their expanding environment. Charming illustrations by well- 
known artists are closely related to the text and furnish visual aids to under- 


standing. 
. Book I. FARM AND CITY 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise Brown 
Educational Consultant » Blanche Kent Verbeck 
Illustrated by Anne Fleur 


Book II. ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise Brown 
Educational Consultant + Blanche Kent Verbeck 
Illustrated by Clare Bice 
Book III. OUR COUNTRY (In press) 

By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Dorothy Stall 
Educational Consultant * Agnes Snyder 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Other Books and Teachers Guides for the Series in Preparation 


Distinguished for the superior literary quality, 
the consideration of children’s preferences, the 
balance of factual and imaginative elements, 
and the sequential development from book to book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DaLtas Lonpon 
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at 
Our G World | 


For Teaching Air-age Geography 


WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, United States-centered 

WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, North Pole-centered 

GLOBES in new cradle style mounting 


The air age is already here and air-age education 
must be added to the many other phases of educa- 
tion. The new air-age maps and globes keep the 
approach to this new era fresh and vital, 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


For full descriptions and colored 

illustration see our new C43 catalog. 

ma Clip this announcement, check your 

"em interest, and mail for your copy and 

pet information on visual aids 
or: 


O sarety 
0 BIoLocy 
0 LANGUAGE 


(0 AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY 
0 HISTORY AND CIVICS 
O HEALTH 


A. J. NYSTROM GMB. 3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Learning activities for 
making good citizens now 


HANNA 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


GRADES ONE-SEVEN 


PETER'S FAMILY, REVISED 

HELLO, DAVID 

SUSAN'S NEIGHBORS AT WORK 
CENTERVILLE 

WITHOUT MACHINERY 
PIONEERING IN TEN COMMUNITIES 
THIS USEFUL WORLD 

MAKING THE GOODS WE NEED 
MARKETING THE THINGS WE USE 


“A thumpingly successful series”. . . 
TIME magazine, Nov. 15, 1943 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 New York 10 


UMERICA AT WORK 


WINGS 
FOR AMERICA 


Dunn- 
Morrisett 


WINGS for AMERICA 


By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 


An overview of American aviation, treating its de- 
velopment and the work of those who build, service, 
and fly airplanes in peace and in war, with a dis- 
cussion of the global concept of geography. Packed 
with inspiration and just the information air- 

* minded boys and girls are seeking. For junior high 
school grades. $1.00, subject to discount. 


Also in AMERICA at WORK Series are: 


MACHINES for AMERICA 
Deals with the work and value of ma- 
chines, with their manufacture and 
their use in production, and with their 
place in our lives and in the life of our 
country. 80¢, subject to discount. 


POWER for AMERICA 


A simple yet full treatment of power 
makers, their historical development, 
principles of operation, sources of 
energy, and contributions to better liv- 
ing. 80¢, subject to discount. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Do you understand the questions of Our Times? 


Our Times are bringing to American youth gigantic events, wartime 
living, global ideas—questions not always within easy grasp of young 
minds. How can you fit them into the complete picture of our American 
heritage? 

For educational leaders the big questions of Our Times are brought into 
sharp focus for classroom interpretation by 


BUILDING 
AMERICA 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES ON MODERN PROBLEMS 


Give yourself this quick test— 


Check the following subjects—all of them from this year’s issues 
of BUILDING AMERICA. They are typical of the material pre- 
sented for your understanding and teaching of Our Times. Do 
you know all you want to know about them? 


(] Our Neighbors in North Africa O American Democracy In Wartime 
Italian-Born Americans TheChallengetoAmerican Youth 
(] Cattle Raising & Dairying CO Electronics 


These are subject materials which meet the curriculum needs of a com- 
plete Americanization program. In BUILDING AMERICA they are 
presented as Photo-Stories with synchronized text to dramatize Our 
Times for both teacher and pupil. 

BUILDING AMERICA is edited by a board selected by the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the N. E. A. 


Educational leaders are subscribing daily 


This coupon will enroll you _ 


BUILDING AMERICA, Circulation Dept. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for One Year (8 issues) of BUILDING AMERICA 
at $2.25, commencing with the October, 1943 issue. 


Please check One box 
0 Please send bill 0 Payment is enclosed 
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You bring one or more of these 
Noted Authorities* to your Classroom |' 
each time you use an ERPI FILM. 


Richard D. Allen, Ph.D. 
Educational Guidance 
Providence Pub. Schools 


W. L. Beauchamp, Ph.D. 
Science Education 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Oliver J. Caldwell 
Education 
Univ. of Nanking, China 


H. S. Commager, Ph.D. 


History 
Columbia University 


Clyde Ph.D. 
Botar 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His, 


_ Howard A. Gray, Ph.D. 
Psychology 
Erpi Staff 


Chester R. Arnold 
Historical Research 
Pion. Vil., 


Hugh Borton, Ph.D. 
Japanology 
Columbia University 


Paul R. Cannon, M.D. 
Pathology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


G. R. Cowgill, Ph.D. 
Physiological Chemistry 
Yale Univ, Sch. of Med. 


Harvey Ph.D. 
Physi 
Bell Tel. 


William M. Gregory 
raphy 
Western Reserve Univ. 


Salem, Mass. 


V. C. Arnspiger, Ph.D. 
Educational Research 
Erpi Staff 


J. Barlet = Ph.D. 
Columbia University 
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A.J. D.,M.D. 
Physiology 
The tn of Chicago 


M. DeC. Crawford 
Textile Research 
Brooklyn Museum 


dames J. A. 
isto 
New Orleans City Archi 


Walter Bartky, Ph.D. 
stronomy 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Howard Barign 
Music 
N.B.C. Svmphony “Ore. 


Ww. W. Ph.D. 
ist 
Clark 


‘W. L. Burlison, Ph.D. 


gronomy 
Voiversity of Illinois 


Melvin Brodshaug, Ph.D. 
Education 
Erpi Staff 


James A. Brill 
Fine Arts 
Staff 


P. Ph. D. 
Amer “Mus. His. 


Thomas D. oni Ph.D, 


T. DLA. Sc.D. 


University of Colorado 


University “of 


Peter W. M.L. 
us! 
Columbia University 


Dean Cromwell Carey Croneis, Ph.D: 
Physical Education 


Geology 
Univ. of Southern Calif. The Univ. of Chicago 


A. aie Ph.D., M.D., 
—Psye' hhology 
Yale ‘Cline of Child Dev. 


Ralph W. Gerard, M.D, 
Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Arthur 1. Gates, Ph.D. 
Educational Psychology 
Columbia University 


F.C. Hockema, M.S. 
Industrial Education 
Purdue University 


J. 
Bost’n Mus. of Fine Arts 


H. B. Hartwig, Ph.D, 
Agronomy 
Cornell University 


*ERPI COLLABORATORS—new names being added each yeat. 


Guy T. Buswell, Phd 
Educational Psycholag 
The of Chicage 


iH. B. Collins, Jr., 
Anthropology 
Smithsonian Institution 


L. C. Goodrich, Pai 
Sinology 
Columbia Universitf 


Ernest Horn, Phd. 
Elementary 
State University 
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Mary Beard 
American Red Crow 
N. L. Engelhardt, 
Educational Adait 


'V. Johnson, Ph.D., M.D, 
Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Earle K. James 


Huntington, Ph.D. 
History conomics 

New Sch. for Soc. Res’ch 


Yale University 


Georg J. Lober, N.A. Robert S. Lynd, Ph.D. D. MacKenzie, Ph.D. 
Sociolog: Physies 
Columbia University Western Electric Co. 


po 


New York City 


iA 
Morris muir. Ph.D. Roy Waldo org Ph. D. Paul R. Mort, Ph.D. 

Physi Zoolog, Educational Admin. 
bronx H. Sel. “of Science — Amer, Mus. of Nat. His. Columbia Universitv 


Celeste C. Peardon, M.A, 
Primary Edueation 
New York City 


Edwin R. Parker, Ph.D: 
Horticulture 
University of California 


BEL Ph.D. 
Comal 


J. F. Rosborough 
Horticulture 
Texas A. & M. College 


Lawson Robertson 
Physical Education 
Univ. of Penn. 


Reynolds, M.D. 
Public Health 
tem. State Dept. H’lth 


W. G. Smillie, M.D., 
P.H.—E) pidemiology 


George P. Silverwood 
Cornell Univ Med. Col 


Public Safety 
Green Bay Pub. Schools 


H. H. Sheldon, E 
Ph.D.—Phy: 
Formerly N. Y. 


G. Herzog, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 


N. K. Fitch, Ph.D. 
Home Economics 


Columbia University Columbia University 


A. J. Stoddard, Ed.D., 
Admin. 
Phila. Public Schools 


w. C. Ph.D. 
Physiolog: 
The Univ. of Chicago 


i 


Ph.D. 


Unhersity 


Dudley J. Morton, M.D. 
Physiology 
Col. of Phys’ns and Sur. 


W. P. Percival, Ph.D. 
Education 
Quebee Dept. of Educa’n 


L..S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Economies 
Pan American Union 


— 


J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., 
Sc.D.—Geography 
Columbia University 


H. H. Strandskov, Ph.D. 
Zoology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


W. H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 


Educational Philosophy; 


Columbia University 


Harvey B. Lemon, Ph, ot 
hysies 
The Univ. ‘a Chicago 


pe D. Kitson, Ph.D. 
Vocational Guidance 
Columbia University 


William Manger, Ph.D. 
Economics 
Pan American Union 


R. L. Morton, Ph.D., 
Litt.D.—History 


Col. of William and Mary 


Henry C. Raven 
oology 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hiss 


W. Rudolfs, Ph.D. 
Bio-Chemistry 
University 


V. Stefansson, Ph.D. 
Geography 
New York City 


B. y, M.D. 
Col. of Phys. & Sur. 


Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Amer, Mus. of Nat. His, 


C. Howard Marcy, M.D. 
Public Health 
Pennsylvania Med. Suc. 


F. Joseph Mullin, Ph.D. H. W. Odum, Ph.D., 
Physiology LL.D.—Sociology 
The Univ. of Chicago Univ. of North Carolina 


W. T. Read, Ph.D. 
Chemistry € 
Rutgers University 


G. T. Renner, Jr., Ph.D.. 
LL.D.—Geography 
Columbia University 


H. I. Schlesinger, Ph.D. 
pemistry 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Ellen Eddy Shaw, M.A. 
otany 
Brookl’n Botanic Garden 


A. = Steinhais, Ph.D., R. J. Stephenson, Ph.D, 
M.P.E.—Physiology Physies 
George Williams College The Univ. of Chicago 


J. L. Sellers, Ph.D. 
History 
Univ. of Nebraska 


Clark Wissler, Ph.D. 
nthropology 
Amer. Mus, of Nat. His. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,23, N. Y. 
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Tools for 


Learning 


BY THIS TIME we are sure that readers of 
Educational Leadership are well-acquainted with 
the part of our magazine called “Tools for Learn- 
ing.” The plan being followed is to discuss one 
category of materials each month. The section is 
introduced by an educational authority who is a 
specialist in the phase of materials being considered. 
Following the introduction are announcements 
from commercial firms describing new materials. 
We believe you will find these sections on tools for 
learning convenient and helpful for future reference 
as well as current use. Categories of materials for 

the year and writers who introduce them are: LO in, a 


October AUDIO VISUAL AIDS (films, projectors, records, maps, globes, 


charts, models, etc.) . . . I. Keith Tyler, Director of Radio Education, Ohio , 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

November RECREATIONAL READING FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE. . . Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief, School and Children’s Library 
Division, Pesos Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 

December ART, SCIENCE AND PLAY MATERIALS (paints, clay, chemical 
or mechanical equipment, blocks, games, etc.) . . . Paul J. Misner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and Peggy Dunn Brogan, siniloaie Glencoe, IIl. 

anuary HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 
(books and other materials dealing with health, personality, occupational 
choice, growing up.) . . . Lucile Allard, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

february HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND OUR TIMES 
(books and other materials dealing with current events, government, science, 
etc.) . .. Agnes Snyder, Educational Consultant, New York. 

wlarch HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND WORLD CUL- 
TURES (books and other materials on peoples of other lands and races, inter- 
cultural education, geography, etc.) . . . Alain Locke, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, College of Liberal Arts, Siemeeats University, Washington, D. C. 

April SCHOOL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT .. .N. L. Engelhardt, 
Associate Superintendent of the New York City Salen, 

May READING FOR TEACHERS. . . Lois Coffey Mossman, Specialist in 
Teacher Education, New Jersey. 
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We Welcome e ee 


The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development is pleased 
to announce that in the recent mail balloting for members of the Board of Directors 
the following people were elected. We welcome thein to positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership in our Department. 


Watter A. ANDERSON 
Dean, School of Education, University of Montana, Missoula 


STEPHEN M. Corry 
Director, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, Ill. 


Brss GoopY KOONTZ 
Assistant Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


R. HANNA 


School of Education, Stanford University, California 


H. Rutru Henperson 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, State Board of Education, Richmond, 


Va. 


Gorpvon N. MACKENZIE 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin (on leave, with the U.S. 
Navy, Washington, D. C.) 


E. T. McSwain 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Atice 
Teachers College, Columbia Universitv, New York, N. Y. 


Levis ANN TAGGART 
Director of Education, Santa Barbara County, California 


E. Youne 
Director, Division of Elementary Education, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Educational Leadership 


. .. 1s the journal of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A. 


Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in developing 
better schools. You are invited to join. The annual dues of $4 entitle members to a 
subscription to EpucaTIONAL LEADERSHIP, a copy of the current yearbook, Toward 
a New Curriculum, and all privileges of membership. 


EpucaTIONAL LEADERSHIP is your journal. Your comments and suggestions 
will be appreciated, The following issues are planned for 1943-44: 


October In WartiME_: It’s patriotic to teach. . . . The teacher short- 


age... . Helping emergency teachers. . . . Personal and professional adjust- 
ments of wartime teachers. . . . Satisfactions and pleasures of teaching. 
November GrowtnG UP IN THE War Years: Children in war-crowded areas. ... 
A Juvenile Court Judge talks to teachers. . . . Developmental problems of 
youngsters of various ages. . . . Needs for normal growth in extraordinary 
times. 
December Sxitts ror Our Day: War brings realism to schools. . . . New 


skills. .. . New demands for the “fundamentals.” ... The ghost of outmoded 
methods threatens teaching of skills. 

January Group Processes: Group responses to various types of situations. . . . 
Helping children learn to live in groups. . . . Group planning in the class- 
room. . . . Cooperative technique in developing school programs. 

February Proscems or TRANsITION—War TO Peace: Learning to be world- 
minded. . . . Salvaging from emergency programs. . . . Adult education for 
re-thinking social issues. . .. When former teachers return to the profession. 

March Epucation Is Prope: Helping children know teachers, . . . Personalities 
as educational influences. . . . Community members as resource people. .. . 
Teachers learning from children. 

April Exptopinc Myrus TuroucH Epvucation: Reorganizing our prejudices. . .. 


Is it possible to overcome strong attitudes? . . . Examining myths of Nation- 
alism, Economic Imperialism, Racial Superiority. . . . Myths and fetishes in 
education. 

May Listen—Tuey Speak: Students discuss education. . . . Why listen? ... 
What can we learn from our “guinea pigs”? . .. When youngsters appraise 
education. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines IN EpucATION THe New—1n REVIEW 
—Henry Harap —Alice Miel 
THe CHancinc THe IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 
—Paul R. Hanna —Stephen M. Corey 


Toots FoR LEARNING 
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